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NATIONAL VOICE 


Backing retailers in Spring and Easter selling... 


BUSTER BROWN. BUYS TOP LOCAL SHOWS 
IN MAJOR TV COVERAGE OF 67 AREAS 


Smart new shoes, major TV advertising to kids, and 

national advertising to mothers are being combined 

again to give Buster Brown retailers a record Spring 
Buster Brown retailers will have the 274 Easter business. ; , 
—18,091,692 kids in 67 major areas will be watching 
biggest local TV promotion in the history Buster Brown TV commercials during the big Spring 


z ’ . and Easter selling periods. 
of the children’s shoe business —Commercials will be delivered live by the kids’ favor- 


helping them build volume during the ite personalities on top-rated local children’s shows. 
Sori dE ' k —Big-selling shoes Buster Brown retailers have in stock 
pring an aster sales peaks will be pushed. Every commercial will feature proved 


os Quatity at your feet 
BROWS Za BE ROMAN Mite © LOD OnE GLOD\Y Oa UN & 





St. Louis, Missouri... Makers of: Air Step « Buster Brown « Galaxie « Glamour Debs « Life Stride « Miss America « Naturalizer « Official Boy Scout Shoes 
Official Girl Scout Shoes « Pedwin « Propr-Bilt « Risqué « Robin Hood « Robinette « Roblee » Smartaire 
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ADVERTISED IN 


Mid-Season Shoe Fashion Week Show 
February 14 - 17 + Marbridge — Room 631 


Patrice 


White Patch Saddle 
with Black and Grey 
patches on Neofiex sole 
— fully lined, weit 
construction. Childs, 


misses, sub-teen, 


Classmate 


best name wn children’s shoes 


High chair to high school—a complete line of ; THE 

children’s shoes styled ahead of their class and , < 

backed by an in-stock service you can count blassmate 
on...Milwaukee quality and fit, of course. : ° eC 4 
$4.95 to $7.95. Some higher. SHOE 


/ Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
New York Office, 47 W. 34th 





If there’s no Classmate dealer in your trading area, you're invited to write Ideal Shoe Mfg. Co., 
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sizes 12',-3 


sizes 3',-10 


hite Junior Shoe Company 


MANUFACTURERS * PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS 


ka 


Junior Shoe Company * Parage 


sh me your fabulous 
big 96-page 960 Instock Catalog! 
spring 
instock 
catalog 


today 
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now 
your 
innersoles 
actually 
tell 
your 
customers 
the 
good 
news 


THERE’S 
PELLON’ 
INSIDE 


PELLON CORP. Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


Shoe Sales Division: 


’ IRVING J. FIFE & CO. 432 Park Avenue South, New York 15,N Y 


& Pelion is the registered trademark of the Pellon Corp Pellon is produced ond manulactured under paten’s exclusiely by the Pelion Corp 
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With a tinfoil ring and tenderness 


she shapes a dream of tomorrow. 


With leather, and patience and pride we 


help shape tomorrows too. c 
Blue Star children’s shoes are made 
with a pride of product that 


pledges fit for their future — 
$5—$6—$7 CHILDREN’S SHOES 


and fashion for their S. 
. dream In Stock — Same Day Service 


BLUE STAR SHOES, INC. — MANUFACTURERS, 5 FRANKLIN ST., LAWRENCE, MASS. 





LET'S NOT MONKEY AROUND 





ANOTHER 
WINNER 


TAKES OFF 
ON AIRFOOT 


“Rambler” by Bermuda 
; uiternu t leather. Correct .. .casval 
sremely comfortable... because it’s cleverly cushioned 
with Ainroot by Goodyear ... for “barefoot-buoyant” ease. 


You'd never know it's cushioned till the foot discovers it! For 
Goodyear’s exclusive AirFOOT-- so trim, so compact — allows a 
thinner sole application. Airroot is flexible—and feather-light— 
yet its density helps it stand up better — permits “breathing” without 
weak spots. And its pliant support lasts the life of the shoe. Years 
of yse have proved that AirFoot by Goodyear has never let 
anyone down! AirFoot— sure sign of fine “ shoemanship.” 
ONLY AIRFOOT HAS THIS FLEXIBILIT#Y 


Makes shoes free and easy gs slippers; 
gives a luxurious feeling with every step. A 








FAST TURNOVER TEAM ! 


Shoe Saver 


Dow Gornin 


SHOE 
i SAVER fF 
SILICONE | . 


water 
repellent 


Keeps feet 
dry... 
without 
rubbers 


if SILICONE 
' 


LEATHER PR EStRVATIY 





e Protects and preserves leather 


e Keeps shoes new-looking longer, 
easier to clean 


—— 12 oz, family can, 
packed 6 to unit 


BACKED BY AGGRESSIVE NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AND SALES PROMOTIONAL AIDS! 


& 
Avaentcay Wir, Timely national advertising 
promotional kit including window displays, 


handout literature, streamers, ad mats, 
| FieldSueam 


he New York Times 
Magazine 


Display Packaged 
| To Move 


4 ot. bottle, 


bes 


Suede Saver 


SILICONE 
suede 
protector 

and S 
reconditioner — 


Makes suede an "all-weather" leather! 


© Neutral spray . . . protects beauty of new 
suede shoes 


© Cleans and reconditions used suede shoes 
© Prevents matting, water spotting 

¢ Reduces color rub-off 

¢ Brings up nap, restores color 

© Enhances suede’s natural beauty 


Smart 
Counter 
Carton... 


displays 12 six oz. spray cans, 
$1.25 retail 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED IN LEADING 
WOMEN’S FASHION MAGAZINES! 


VOGUE McCalls 


BAZAAR Mademoiselle 
ae | 


Make your counter headquarters for SHOE SAVER and SUEDE SAVER, the silicone footwear treatments for 
everybody who walks into your store. There's a nice 40% profit (plus a nice PM) for you on both of 
these consumer-appealing products. Stock up now — and re-stock regularly — to cash in biggest from the 
national promotions on SHOE SAVER and SUEDE SAVER. Order from your findings distributor today. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 
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Let’s Face It! 


—We’re back on the subject of summer sales slumps. 


—This is the time to plan ways and means to over- 
come them; and to institute merchandising and 
promotion schedules that will accelerate, month by 
month, to reach peak effectiveness during July and 
August. 


—Sales Management gives this additional advice, basic 
marketing tenets which executives are putting to 
work in the summer, as well as the rest of the year: 


—“Advertise and promote: Marketers are learning 
that the summer must be well covered by advertising 
and sales promotion if a slump is to be eliminated. 
It has been common practice to steal ad dollars from 
summer to bolster the peak season. Now, marketers 
are learning to find extra dollars for that job. and 
leave the summer budget at full strength. (Do some- 
thing to ‘beef’ up traditionally weak advertising 
during the summer. You will be amazed at the re- 
sults.) 


—‘Sell to your market: The summer is the only season 
of the year that is really different from the rest. 
The change in weather imposes a new and often 
radically different set of activities on the public. 
Marketers now recognize this change and sell to it. 


—Keep the salesmen selling: Many marketers re- 
ported that extra sales meetings, special contests, 
added commissions, increased personnel supervision 
and the like were now part of the summer season. 


—‘Give the customers what they want. 


—*Let’s face it. A slump in summer or at any other 
time means very simply that somebody who usually 
buys, isn’t.” 


g. B. Trhe th, 


Publisher 
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their teen years and up 


full size ranges...newest Campus- 
approved favorite! 


MC 


Bristol 
<7 


Continentals for guys 
3-12 Ato D 

(AA from 8-12) 

Brown smooth 

and 

Black grained 


Continentals for gals 
(Long, Stim, Trim!) 


AA 5to9 
B 4%to9 
C 4'to 9 (bik only) 


Black and Red grained 


WANT 'EM RIGHT AWAY? TODAY? 0O.K.! 
VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. e Monett, Mo. 
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The boy who flew to live in the exciting world of imagination 
( f- and who met and defeated the wicked Captain Hook 
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(Bow 


Qives im The Loamvrence Life, 


Imagination is the present and the promised. It’s the touchstone of talent, without 


which all else is mere imitation. 


This inventiveness is a vital part of Lawrence’s tanning art. It has created truly 
unique calfskin tannages, leathers like new Lawrence Nord Board, that for the first 
time offer a truly supple, luxuriously plump calfskin for men’s footwear at an eco- 


nomical price — a perfect example of the imagination Lawrence brings to leather. 


In Calfskin, Side Leather, Sole Leather, Sheepskin or Shearling Lawrence’s creative 
approach toward leathers and its world-wide resources brings you quality products 


and expert service — both with that royalty of the mind — imagination. 


rOnCce_ 


— ry” % ’ 
ee 4 
LEATHERS 


rom the world of imagination 


FOR REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT WRITE TO A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO.. A DIVISION OF SWIFT & COMPANY (inc), PEABODY. MASS 


i 
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a TRIANGLE SHOPPING BAG 
NEATEST TRICK for “wrapping up” a shoe sale! 


HERE'S THE EASY-SHOE-KARY 
WITH THE NEW TOP-R* 


A slip-on rigid-top closure to provide a 
fashionable and protective package with great 
user appeal. 

Available in stock or custom matched finishes. 
(*Patent applied for) 
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TRIANGLE BAG COMPANY: 


Send data on stock designs—all sizes and 
styles 

We want to match other packaging. 

Quote custom printing to our specification 
Sending (attached) sample art and colors 
Send data on New TOP-R* 





Store 
Street 
City 
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TRIANGLE’S popular EASY-SHOE-KARY with the new slip-on TOP-R* is 
the fastest way to package your footwear sales for satisfied customer 
“take withs"— 


The EASY-SHOE-KARY is easy to open... perfectly designed to hold your 
stock shoe box ... smart in appearance ... provides effective “‘on the street” 
store identity or brand promotion. 


Use the JUNIOR-KARY or EASY-SHOE-KARY for single pair sales —The roomier 
EASY-KARY or ELITE as a multiple pair carrier. 


If you know Shopping Bags, you'll recognize these important TRIANGLE 
features: 


e Folded top edge 


e Preformed, molded plasticized handles—stapied and glued to rein- 
forcing board 


e Colorful art and printing for positive store identification 
e Custom or stock designs for all selling seasons 


Artfully designed by the World's Foremost Manufacturer of SHOPPING BAGS, 
with the pens selection of shapes and sizes. 


Write, Wire or Phone Collect for Samples & Price Quotations 
HEmlock 1-6393_ 








©1Bco 


1317-23 MADISON AVENUE 
COVINGTON, KY. 





® Higher industrial and consumer prices, higher production, 
more jobs, less unemployment are in the cards for 1960. 


@® Higher steel prices and strong consumer de- 
mand make inflation inevitable this year. It 
will be a boom year in every way. 


® Borrowing will be expensive and tight money 
will act as a brake on overproduction. It will 
not stop industrial expansion, however. 


GEORGE H. BAKER 


Baker Reporting from WASHINGTON 





Higher prices, more jobs. That’s the outlook for 1960 in a nutshell. Both 
industrial prices and consumer prices are headed for a two per cent rise. 
Unemployment, now about 514 per cent of the work force, will fall to about 
four per cent. Production, overall, should be up by about five per cent over 
this year’s records. Borrowing, however, will be difficult and expensive. 


A new surge of inflation this year is now inevitable. The upward spiral 
of costs and prices is being sparked both by higher steel wages (which will 
inevitably be followed by higher prices) and by robust consumer demand. 

It’s to be a year of unprecedented production, expansion, and sales. 

Washington politicians have been claiming that 1960—an election year 
—will be a boom year. But such claims must be discounted, especially in 
light of the political campaigns now under way. Even after applying the 
usual discount, however, it is now evident that the year ahead will see aston- 
ishing new records in virtually every segment of the U. S. economy. 

Industry can expect record sales, with profits to match. Much new invest- 
ment—financed by costly interest charges—will be required, however. 

Consumers can look forward to full employment, many new products and 
services—and higher prices. 

It is now clear that the steel strike, despite the dampening effects on 
overall industrial production and the personal hardships caused in steel-making 
areas, has not slowed business expansion. Demand for steel is likely to remain 
stronger for a longer period than would have been the case if there had been 
no strike. Steel fabricators must face the prospect of tight supplies for many 
months to come. 

Not only will every product made of metal cost more before the year 
is out, but transportation charges, also, are headed for a rise. Railroad man- 
agement, faced with a nationwide strike within the next 90 days, fears that 
the new steel wage contract may well set the pattern for its own settlement. 
If so, higher rail and truck rates are inevitable. 

Steel has set the wage pattern for 1960. It is now only a matter of time 
until unions in other industries demand the same. 


Tight money will act as a brake on overproduction in 1960. Credit is 
not in sufficient supply, nor on readily-acceptable terms. Borrowing for any 
purpose—expansion, rebuilding inventories—will be costly throughout the 
year. Highway construction and home building are two areas that are to 
feel the money pinch in the months ahead. Industrial expansion, however, 
will continue at a lusty pace. 


This is the year of “something for everybody” from Washington. An 
election-minded Congress will hand out benefits to all. 
Farmers, consumers, and foreign governments will gain most. U. S. 
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@ With a national election coming up, handouts 
for everybody will be the rule in Congress. No 


Report from tax cuts likely, though. 


@ A group of manufacturers has set up a “Trade 


WASHINGTON "nce 





businessmen will receive the least attention. Tax cuts, for example, won’t come 
in 1960. 

Nineteen sixty is a rooting’, tootin’ election year, and the stakes are 
high. The prizes are rich. Voters will decide in November who'll control 
the executive branch of the government for the next four years, as well as 
which party will call the legislative tunes in the Senate and the House. 

Democrats are panting with eagerness at their first big chance in 12 
years to recapture control of the White House and thereby to re-establish 
party control over both the policy-making and the policy-executing segments 
of government. There is no lack of available candidates. Best bet to win the 
nomination: Sen. Stuart Symington, D., Mo. A comparatively pale candidate, 
Symington lacks the fire and flash of his rivals, Senators Humphrey and 
Kennedy. But he holds an all-important trump: Backing of the party regulars. 
Also, he is the most acceptable candidate to the big-city leaders, and to 
the South. 

Republicans are running scared—a sign of vigor and health in the party 
ranks. Their chances of retaining control of the executive branch of govern- 
ment are good. 

If Vice President Nixon doesn’t stub his political toe in the next six 
months, he’ll win the presidential nomination easily. 

Voters tend to retain the political “ins” in good times. They seldom— 
if ever—vote for the “outs” when payrolls are high and the nation is at 
peace. Hence, Mr. Nixon tends to be the favored candidate. Barring an 
upset, he is the man most likely to move into the White House in January, 1961. 


Import problem is to become worse, not better, in 1960. Belief is spread- 
ing here that the rapidly-rising volume of imported goods coming into the 
U. S. is going to be a more serious problem than most congressmen now 
realize. 

The scramble for customers grows fiercer. And it is painfully clear that 
foreign producers, with lower costs, are in an advantageous position to run 
rings around their U. S. competitors. In the U. S., sales are lost. Profits 
decline. Workers are necessarily laid off. Payrolls shrink. 

To meet the challenge, a group of U. S. manufacturers has set up here 
the “Trade Relations Council” to explain the problem of imports to the 
Congress. H. B. McCoy, a career U. S. Commerce Dept. official, has been 
hired as president of the Trade Relations Council. Mr. McCoy is experienced 
in defending the rights of U. S. manufacturers. He can be expected to lose 
little time in demanding a better break for U. S. manufacturers from both 
the Congress and the State Dept. 

Foreign economies, revitalized largely with U. S. aid money, are booming. 
This is particularly true of England, Western European nations, and of Japan. 
These nations are surging ahead economically. Having been rehabilitated, 
they are now seeking enlarged markets, not only within their own boundaries, 
but in world markets as well. 

Thanks to U. S. foreign aid, foreign producers now have modern plants 
and equipment. They also have lower labor costs. As a result, they can pro- 
duce and ship goods at a substantial advantage over competing items manu- 
factured in the United States. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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“What's Going On Down Here a 
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Here’s another example: If white best accents tropical tan, what white 
leather is first choice for Southland shoes? 


The brilliant white character of LEVOR leathers 
is their trade-mark. However, the clarity of color- 
ing is not the only reason why the best houses cut 
“THE WHITEST WHITES.” This wide line of 
upper stock has high-rating as leather, tanned 
from choice skins and by highest quality methods. 














THE WHITEST WHITES® 


LEVOR 


washable KID-CABRETTA:CALF 
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William Amer Company, Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Charline Osgood, Fashion Co-ordinator, 1270 Broadway, New York City 
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M E A R = R E V Ee A L Ss Candy Stripe Flattie 


Mears Vertical” 
66 - 93 **Continental” 
L French Louis Heels 
CI oF. eee Mears GRECIAN Heel 
Plastic Heels 7 
Mears Heel offers every shoe manufacturer and finisher a VITALIFT Replaceable Toplifts 
— : ne MEARTHANE Toplifts 

fast-stepping ally in style leadership. Here is just a small sampling “Superior” All-Steel Toplifts 

. ri ‘i ? P New “SH {NKLOK” Shallow-cup Heels 
of the many new and fashion-keynoted heel and toplift designs 
which have come from Mears in just the last few months. And 
more are on the way! 


If there is a special styling, a new profile or a novelty design you 
would like to see, give Mears a call. 


Charles Ihio 





BILTRITE VELVA-FLEX 


Natural fibrous appearance and feel. Developed for flats and casuals. 
Extremely light and flexible. Long wearing and economical. In uniform sheets. 


BILTRITE EVERFLEX 


Lightness and flexibity for flats and casuals. Durable and supple. In 
uniform sheets in full range of colors. 


BILTRITE FLEX-RITE 


Lightweight for better grade flats, medium and high heeled shoes. 
Wonderfully flexible and long wearing. In uniform sheets in popular 
colors. Also in men's and boy's molded soles which finish handsomely. 


BILTRITE HI-LITE 


Lightweight and long wearing for medium and high heeled shoes. Works 
very well on full breasted, high heeled shoes. In uniform sheets. 








BILTRITE 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
SOLINGS 











‘or VARIETY! 


No matter what your requirements, Biltrite has 
the soling. Light, flexible solings for any style, 
any price, any type of shoe. 

Quality-right, extra-light . . . if it's Biltrite, it's 
created to serve you best! Long wear plus uni- 
formity also help to answer all your needs. 


VARIETY by BILTRITE — that's your key to 
increased sales with lightweight soling. 


FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SHOE SOLING MATERIALS 


a BILTRITE 


HEELS AND SOLES 


iD AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER CO. 
¢ 


ee) CHELSEA 50, MASS. 
PARENTS’ Warehouses: 4464 District Boulevard, Los Angeles — 1010 Gratiot Street, St. Louis 
eras wi in Canada: American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
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Sell Comfort...build your shoes around 
Crown FOAM cote 


More spring in the step, more demand for your brand when shoes are made with 

Crown FOAMcote! This foam-on-fabric adds higher quality, more comfort at reasonable price. 
FOAMcote means cool comfort . . . porous, it breathes, is lighter in weight than the 
old-fashioned cushioning materials. High resiliency plus good compression hold 

FOAMcote shape for life of shoe. 


Crown FOAMcote is available in a wide variety of colors, gauges and compressions. . . and 
you can be sure of uniformity, shipment to shipment. Will also pour on customer’s own cloth 
selections . . . send us your order and your deadline—Crown fills both. 


, Write today for 
le’. handy sample chart! 


Tow / RUBBER COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio 





Headlines 





Mid-Season Week: 20 Meetings, Over 225 Exhibitors 


The first of the semi-annual 
Fashion Weeks is set for Febru- 
ary 14-17 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The four sponsoring associations 
have announced a full program. 


NEW YORK—Some 20 meetings 
and conferences, most of them con- 
cerning fashion and promotion plan- 
ning for fall, will be held here dur- 
ing the first Mid-Season Shoe 
Fashion Week, February 14-17. 

The Fashion Week exhibits will 
all be housed in the Waldorf-As- 
toria. The meetings will take place 
there and in the Plaza Hotel. 

The Mid-Season Fashion Week is 
co-sponsored by four key trade as- 
sociations: the National Shoe Man- 
ufacturers, the National Shoe Re- 
tailers, the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association, and the Na- 
tional Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores. They have sent invitations 
to 800 manufacturers and 13,000 
retailers and buyers. 

In recent weeks the list of exhib- 
iting firms has grown to more than 
225. Except for a handful of manu- 
facturers’ suppliers and allied firms, 
all are shoe manufacturers or 
wholesalers. Both branded and vol- 
ume lines are represented. 


Additional Exhibitors 


Joining the list (names of other 
exhibitors appeared January 15) 
were: 


Adams Brothers, Inc. (Jack & Jill), 
Pittsfield, N. H.; Alert Shoe Corp., Mil- 
roy, Pa.; Allen Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Norwich, Conn.; All-Din Footwear Mfg. 
Corp., Brooklyn; Arakelian Co., Inc., 
Haverhill, Mass.; Atkinson Shoe Corp., 
Boston; Herman L. Atlas, New York; 
B-W Footwear Co., Inc. (Ambassador 
Shoe Corp.), Webster, Mass.; Jack Bar- 
nett & Sons, Inc., Middletown, N. Y. 

Bobby Beck Inc., Nashua, N. H.; Bel- 
fast Shoe Co., Belfast, Me.; Belgrade 
Shoe Co., Auburn, Me.; Bonne Terre 
Shoes, Inc., Bonne Terre, Mo.; Bristol 
Mfg. Corp., Bristol, R. I.; Cambridge 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Casten 
Shoe Co., Inc., Haverhill, Mass.; 
Chelmsford Shoe Co., Inc., Derry, 
N. H.; Clickies, Inc., Boston. 

Jeff Davis, Inc., Brooklyn; Deb Shoe 
Co., Ine., St. Louis; Dessy-Atco, Inc., 
New York; Diane Footwear, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Dine Shoe Corp., Wakefield, 
Mass.; Eagle Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Ever- 
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(All events at Waldorf-Astoria 
unless otherwise indicated) 


Saturday, February 13: 

8:45 a.m.-noon—*PPSSA Dress 
Shoe Style Committee meeting 
Sunday, February 14: 

9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. — *PPSSA 
Slipper Style Committee meeting 

1-3 p.m.—*Shoe Show Study Com- 
mittee meeting 

3:30-5 p.m—*NSMA Marketing 
Committee meeting 

6 p.m.—Business Press Conference 
Monday, February 15: 

7:45-9:30 am.—NSMA Breakfast 
Meeting, Empire Room, Waldorf- 
Astoria 

9:45-10:45 a.m.—PPSSA Fashion 
Trend Meeting (by invitation) 

3-5 p.m—NSRA Style Confer- 
ence, Plaza Hotel Grand Ballroom 
(tickets available at NSRA office) 

4-6 p.m.—National Shoe Institute 
advertising executives and agencies 
(by invitation) 

6:30 p.m.—*NSI Board of Trus- 
tees’ dinner meeting 
Tuesday, February 16: 

9 a.m.-4 p.m.—*NSRA Children’s 





Mid-Season Shoe Fashion Week Calendar 


Style Committee meeting, Plaza Ho- 
tel 

9 a.m.-noon—*PPSSA Men’s Style 
Committee meeting 

12 noon-2 p.m.—Shoe Women Ex- 
ecutives’ luncheon, Sert Room, Wal- 
dorf (tickets available from Stepha- 
nie LeVine, Carlisle Shoe Co., 350 
Fifth Ave., @ $6.50) 

2:15-5 p.m. — *PPSSA Women’s 
Sports and Welts Committee meet- 
ing 

4-5 p.m.—*NSI Children’s Promo- 
tion Committee meeting, Plaza Ho- 
tel 
Wednesday, February 17: 

8:45 a.m.-12 noon—*PPSSA Chil- 
dren’s Style Committee meeting 

9 am.-4 p.m—*NSRA Women’s 
Style Committee meeting, Plaza Ho- 
tel 

12:15-3 p.m. — *NSMA Imports 
Committee meeting 

2-5 p.m. — *PPSSA Casual and 
Dress Flats Style Committee meet- 
ing 

4-5 p.m.—*NSI Women’s Promo- 
tion Committee meeting, Plaza Ho- 
tel 

*_Committee members only 








ett, Mass.; Eagle Shoe & Slipper Mfg. 
Corp., New York; Eastland Shoe Corp., 
Freeport, Me.; Gilbert Freeman, Inc., 
Boston; Gerbo Footwear Co., Brooklyn. 

Gold Seal Rubber Co., Boston; Gold- 
stein Footwear, Inc., Brooklyn; R. P. 
Hazzard Co., Augusta, Me.; Henriett 
Shoe Co., Boston; Joseph M. Herman 
Shoe Co., Millis, Mass.; Holideb Foot- 
wear, Inc. (Wilton Footwear, Inc.), 
Brooklyn; Holt, Knowles & Co., Inc., 
Miami, Fla.; Imperial Footwear, Inc., 
Farmington, N. H.; Irval Footwear 
Corp., Brooklyn. 

Iselin-Jefferson, New York; C. Itoh 
& Co. (America), Inc., New York; Jo- 
An Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J.; Herbert Kann Co., Inc., New 
York; Katja of Sweden, New York; 
Kaysam Corp. of America, Paterson, 
N. J.; Kramer Shoe Co., Inc., Haver- 
hill, Mass.; Langerman Shoe Co. 
(Gettysburg Shoe Co.), New York; 
Lansford Shoe Corp., Lansford, Pa. 

Lawrence Maid Footwear, Inc., Law- 
rence, Mass.; Lessing Footwear, Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn.; Lester Shoe Co., Inc., 
Chelsea, Mass.; Lida Trading Corp., 
New York; Majestic Fabrics, Inc., Bos- 
ton; Mary Ann Footwear, Inc., Brook- 
lyn; Mitsui & Co. (div. S & C Sales 
Co.), New York; Musi Corp., New 
York. 

Narjos Shoe Co., Inc., Somerville, 
Mass.; Norwalk Slipper Co., Inc., New 
York; Parry Footwear, Inc., Cam- 


bridge, Mass.; Frank H. Pfeiffer Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass.; Pittsfield Shoe 
Co., Pittsfield, N. H.; Plastix Footwear 
Corp., Los Angeles; Porter Shoe Co., 
Inc., Milford, Mass.; Prestige Shoe Co. 
(div., Kenmore Shoe; div., Central 
Slipper), Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Princess 
Shoe Co., Keene, N. H.; Quaker Shoe 
Corp., Allentown, Pa. 

Ray Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass. ; 
Renee Footwear Corp., New York; 
Robin Footwear Corp., Mt. Union, Pa.; 
Rosedale Shoe Corp., New York; Shain 
& Co., Boston; Ben Shapiro Shoe Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn; Shapiro & Silverstein 
Footwear Co., Inc., New York; Sheldon 
Shoe Co., Boston. 

Shields Slipper Corp., Bombay, 
N. Y.; Sport Specialty Shoemakers, 
Inc., St. Louis; Sportwelt Shoe Co., 
Nashua, N. H.; Stern Shoe Co., Phila- 
delphia; Stylecrest Footwear, Inc. 
(Criterion Footwear), Brooklyn; Texas 
Sandal Mfg. Co., Inc., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Tropical Craft Corp., Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y.; Tropical Footwear Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn. 

Truitt Brothers, Inc., Belfast, Me.; 
Uncas Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Norwich, 
Conn.; Universal Shoe Mfg. Co. (div., 
Craddock Terry Shoe Corp.), Lynch- 
burg, Va.; B. B. Walker Shoe Co., 
Asheboro, N. C.; Wolverine Shoe and 
Tanning Corp., Rockford, Mich.; Wood 
& Smith Shoe Co., Auburn, Me.; M. W. 
Yearsley Co., Milwaukee. 
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Guild Story: It’s White for Summer 


At the Guild openings, white was 
established as No. 1 in high-style 
lines—twhite in leathers, white in 
fabrics. The “whitened” pastels 
had not proved important. 


By ELEANOR M. RUTTY 


NEW YORK — “White—white— 
white!” exclaimed one member of 
the Guild of Better Shoe Manufac- 
turers in commenting on the recent 
Guild Week openings here. And the 
importance of white seems to be the 
biggest news in first summer busi- 
ness written by this quality group. 

“White?” asked the representative 
of another Guild firm when asked 
how white was shown in his firm’s 
summer collection. ‘You name it, 
we have it.” White, in other words, 
has been the number one color in 
high-style, quality women’s summer 
lines. It’s white in leathers and 
white in fabrics—many of the latter, 
of course, for dyeing. 

In leathers white is in luster calf 
and kidskin; in luster snakeskins and 
lizards for a newer idea; in regular 
white calf and aniline; in grains and 
luster finishes on grains; and in 
suedes, especially in spectators. 
There are all-over white shoes and 
many whites trimmed in black or 
colors. Gold as a trim for white is 
much liked. 


White in Fabrics 


Then there are the white fabrics 
to wear as such or, more often, to 
dye. Linen and cotton and shantung 
are often bought in white for dye- 
ing. Embroidered white fabrics, 
with the embroidery also in white or 
in multicolor, have their place, too. 

The “whitened” pastels have not 
proved important so far. To be sure, 
Guild members have included light 
pink, blue, clear light green, lilac 
and a very little yellow in their sum- 
mer collections. But the response so 
far has been very slight. 

According to one Guild represen- 
tative, pastels have been important 
chiefly in prints. One manufacturer 
reports a little gingham selling in 
a combination of pink, blue and yel- 
low. Several have noted some inter- 
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est in brighter colors: Shocking 
Pink, a bright Bristol Blue, a mosaic 
print in multicolor. Pale pink com- 
bined with Shocking was good in 
one Guild sample room. 


Demand for Meshes 

Meshes continue to be strongly in 
demand with several Guild houses. 
Black, navy and white with gold did 
well with one reporting member. An 
ombré mesh, carried over from a 
southern resort line, was bought for 
summer shoes. A nylon straw mesh, 
the color of a panama straw hat and 
named for that straw, was very 
much liked as something new. Clear 
vinyl plastic continues important in 
some lines. 

While the open shoe is definitely 
registering in summer lines, not all 
Guild collections went all-out for 
such silhouettes. Those shown at 
the Guild Week included opened 
pumps and sandals. The idea of the 
opened-up walking shoe on a medium 
heel was favorably received, accord- 
ing to one of these high-style houses 
—which also had a new interpreta- 
tion of a thong on a 23/8 heel. San- 
dals registered strongly in some 
lines. 

As for lasts, the double needle still 
dominates the summer style picture. 


Mass. Shoe Workers’ Wages 
Highest in Industry: NESLA 


BOSTON — Massachusetts shoe 
production workers have higher av- 
erage hourly earnings—$1.75—than 
those of any other state. This was 
reported by the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association after a 
study of data from the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the New 
York Department of Labor. 

Average hourly earnings (includ- 
ing overtime premiums) in 10 other 
shoe producing states, with Septem- 
ber 1959 as a base, were: New York, 
$1.69; New Hampshire, $1.63; Wis- 
consin, $1.62; Ohio, $1.60; Maine, 
$1.58; Illinois, $1.55; Indiana, 
$1.47; Missouri, $1.45; Pennsylva- 
nia, $1.42 (includes boot and shoe 
cut stock and findings workers), 
and Maryland, $1.35. 


U. S. Shoe 59 Sales, 


Earnings Set Records 


CINCINNATI, O. — Sales and 
earnings of United States Shoe Cor- 
poration reached all-time highs in 
1959. 

Net profits climbed to $3,392,892, 
or $3.01 per share. This was a gain 
of 30 per cent over earnings of $2.34 
per share in 1958. 

Joseph §S. Stern, chairman, and 
A. B. Cohen, president, reported 
these figures in the company’s an- 
nual report. They said 1959 sales 
amounted to $50,858,932, an increase 
of 12 per cent over the $45,316,619 
for 1958. 

Some of the increased volume was 
the result of price increases, the two 
officials said. But they added, “The 
U. S. Shoe Corporation in all of its 
brands had, in the opinion of the 
executives, the smallest price in- 
creases in the industry.” 

Mr. Stern and Mr. Cohen said the 
growth of Red Cross shoe stores 
and departments from coast to coast 
has resulted in a “substantial in- 
crease” in the distribution of the 
Red Cross and Cobbies lines. Mean- 
while the distribution of Selby Arch 
Preserver and Joyce shoes has also 
been expanded, they pointed out. 

The company’s directors voted an 
extra dividend of 50 cents per share, 
plus a 35-cent regular dividend, both 
payable January 15. The directors 
recommended that the regular quar- 
terly dividend be increased from 30 
to 35 cents, putting the stock on a 
$1.40-per-share annual basis. Last 
year the firm paid $1.45. 


Goodrich Plastic Boot Plant 
Is Closed at Greenville, Ky. 

WATERTOWN, MASS.—The B. 
F. Goodrich Footwear and Flooring 
Company has announced the closing 
of its plant in Greenville, Ky., effec- 
tive January 15. The plant was 
opened about three years ago and 
manufactured a line of plastic boots. 

John C. MacKinnon, vice-presi- 
dent, footwear sales, said the plant 
would not be replaced but plastic 
protective footwear would continue 
to be made in other company plants, 
as it has been in the past. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Brown Shoe Sees 10% Sales Increase 


In 1960; No Early Price Changes Ahead 


ST. LOUIS—Brown Shoe Company’s 1960 sales 
should run between 10 and 12 per cent ahead of last 
year, H. B. Ball, company treasurer, told stockhold- 
ers at the firm’s annual meeting in New York. Sales 
for November and December, the first two months 
of Brown’s fiscal year, were up more than 10 per cent 
over fiscal 1959. 

Profit for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1960, 
will hold about the same ratio to sales as it did last 
year, Mr. Hall indicated. In fiscal 1959 the company 
earned a record $6.34 per share, or $11,608,775, on 
sales of more than $276.5 million. 

Brown “expects to keep its current prices in line 
for at least six or eight months,” Mr. Hall stated. 

Hadley Griffin, company secretary, said Brown 
Shoe will appeal vigorously to the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Brown-Kinney anti-trust case. 


Men’s Fall Apparel to Develop Present 
Trends Further, Style Committee Told 


NEW YORK—Fall-winter fashion trends in men’s 
apparel will be a follow-through or further develop- 
ment of current fashions, according to Ralph Schnei- 
der, president of Broadstreet’s, New York retailer. 
He addressed the Men’s Shoe Style Committee of the 
National Shoe Retailers Association. The group met 
to project men’s shoe trends for fall and winter. 

Mr. Schneider said cuffless trousers, straight- 
hanging and on the shorter side, are on the ascend- 
ancy, and will have a continuing influence on shoe 
styling. Continental styling, he said, has been refined 
to a degree where it will be acceptable to many more 
customers. 

“The consumer is no longer the ‘color coward’ he 
used to be,” Mr. Schneider said. “The tones of 
color are going from dark to medium, with burnished 
tones and the olive influence strong. . . . It looks 
like ‘busy patterns’—more refined Glens, surface- 
interest fabrics—will give a good account of them- 
selves. . . . These will have an influence on shoes, 
no doubt.” 

Meeting chairman was George B. Hess. 


NSRA to Hold Fall-Winter Fashion 


Conference in New York February 15 


NEW YORK—The National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation will hold its Fall and Winter Fashion Con- 
ference Monday, February 15, at 3 p.m. in the 
Plaza Hotel ballroom. The conference includes a 
presentation of apparel fabrics and colors along with 
the correlated leather story. There will also be a 
guest speaker from the fashion industry. 

The Color Association will join NSRA in the show- 
ing. 

Attendance is limited to advance registrants. 
Tickets are available from NSRA, 274 Madison Ave., 
New York, at $3. 
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December Production Drops Slightly; 


1959 Total Set at 631.6 Million Pairs 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—December footwear output 
totaled 48 million pairs, slightly below the figure for 
the same month in 1958, the Census Bureau esti- 
mates. 

This means that the industry produced 631.6 mil- 
lion pairs in 1959, its biggest year ever. The total 
is 8.5 per cent above 1958 levels. 

The December total compares with 48.2 million 
pairs in December ’58 and 45.8 million pairs in No- 
vember ’59. 

Men’s dress and playshoe production, 6.6 million 
pairs, was 4 per cent below the level of 6.9 million 
pairs for December 1958, and 8 per cent above the 
6.2 million pairs produced in November 1959. Wo- 
men’s dress and work shoe production, 14.7 million 
pairs, represents a decrease of 6 per cent from the 
15.6 million pairs for December 1958, and a 13 per 
cent increase from the 13 million pairs produced in 
November ’59. 

Output of all other footwear in December 1959 
was 4 per cent higher than in December 1958, and al- 
mest equaled production in November ’59. 


Panel to Discuss Industry Prospects 
At Early Bird Breakfast February 15 


NEW YORK—A panel of industry leaders will 
explore footwear problems and prospects for 1960 
and beyond, at the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association’s Early Bird Breakfast during Mid- 
Season Shoe Fashion Week. The breakfast meeting 
will be held in the Waldorf-Astoria’s Empire Room, 
Monday, February 15, from 7:45 to 9:30 a.m. 

Taking part will be Ben Willingham, president 
of Genesco; Alfred L. Morse, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Shoe Chain Stores and presi- 
dent of Morse Shoe Stores; Saul L. Katz, vice-presi- 
dent of Hubbard Shoe Company, and Irving D. 
Brown, president of Coward Shoe Company. Their 
discussion will be titled “Looking Ahead in 1960.” 


NSRA Women’s and Children’s Style 
Groups Set Mid-February Meetings 


NEW YORK—Two National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation committees, the Women’s and Children’s Style 
Committees, will meet to evaluate the fall-winter 
fashion picture. The women’s unit will meet Febru- 
ary 17 and the children’s group February 16, both at 
the Plaza Hotel. 

Newly appointed chairmen in the women’s com- 
mittee are: Z. Albert Joseph, Joseph Salon Shoes, 
Chicago, presiding; Alfred Wexner, Wexner Broth- 
ers, Memphis, Tenn., silhouette and pattern, and 
Maxine Firestone, I. Miller & Sons, Inc., New York, 
color and material. Stephen Heller of William Hahn 
& Company, Washington, D. C., was named presiding 
chairman of the children’s committee. Other chair- 
men continue. 
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Boots Move Well at Denver Market 


At the Mountain States apparel 
show moccasin and boot lines 
picked up many new accounts 
from distant areas. Even lines 
with higher prices met no resis- 
tance at this busy market. 


By VIVIAN ANDERSON 


DENVER — Western boot and 
moccasin lines picked up many new 
accounts from as far east as Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., and as far north 
as Edmonton, Alta., at the spring 
and summer market of the Rocky 
Mountain States’ Men’s and Boys’ 
Apparel Club. 

The market, held at the Albany 
Hotel here in mid-January, was a 
buying show. More than 1000 re- 
tailers swarmed in from 31 states 
and Canada. 

Of the 220 lines of apparel dis- 
played, western boots, men’s work 
and dress shoes, squaw boots and 
moccasins made up one-fifth. Twenty 
boot lines were shown, the largest 
representation at any market in the 
U. 8. 

Continued popularity of square 
dancing throughout the United 
States and Canada, a growing trend 
toward more casual living, and sus- 
tained interest in western living and 
western wear were credited for in- 
creased sales by many boot houses. 


No resistance was heard from 
buyers in rooms where boot prices 
had been increased this year. And 
one important line held prices steady 
despite improvements in quality. 


Sales of Wellingtons Up 


Wellington boots sold in increased 
numbers in all lines from men’s larg- 
est sizes to infants’. Panel boots are 
still popular in many lines, with all 
colors of the rainbow being made up 
for special orders. Inlays appear to 
be returning and some boots were 
being ordered with half stitching 
and half inlays. 

Important is the fact that con- 
sumers are becoming more conscious 
of proper fit, and instock houses now 
make boots from double A through 
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double E. More styles have been 
added to boys’ higher-priced boots. 
In patterns the vertical stitching 
trend is growing, with new color 
combinations such as Norwegian tan 
and ivory. Most men’s boots are in 
12-inch and 14-inch heights with 
vertical stitching giving added 
height. 

In women’s boots, buyers still pre- 
fer shallow dip or scalloped tops in- 
stead of the stovepipe style. All- 
white and all-black are still the popu- 
lar colors, but with ornate stitching 
or gold and color inlays. 


Walking Heel vs. High-Riding 


The walking heel (called dogger 
or doggin by some lines) far out- 
sells the high-riding heels for men, 
yet oldtimers still prefer the latter. 
In women’s boots, retailers still buy 
8%/8 and 9/8 heels with slightly 
elongated and narrow toes, but not 
needle toes. 

Some important items included: 
wash-and-wear suede boots in sun- 
rise pattern in brown, green and 
gray with contrast stitching (men’s 
retail, $26.50, women’s, $21, and 
children’s from $13.50 to $17.95); 
sunset gold Kangaroo 12-inch boots 
with four-row stitching, new thin 
line cushioned shank, #10 hand- 
boxed toe, wrinkled and stitched with 
big whisker on toe, retailing at 
$47.50 in black and sunset gold; a 
family unit of boots from men’s 
sizes through women’s and _ chil- 
dren’s, with medium blue tops and 
three-row stitching, retailing at 
around $17.95 (men’s). 

Also important were: all lizard 
boots selling for $75; and a stock- 
man’s shoe for older men who have 
worn boots all their lives—a nine- 
eyelet with cowboy last and arch and 
with riding heel, retailing for $24.50. 

In square dance wear and moc- 
casins, molded soles were in demand. 
There were imported deerskin molded 
boots for men and women with 
elaborate bead trim, four-button 
squaw boots of thick rawhide with 
molded calf soles for horseback rid- 
ing, rust and black dominating, re- 
tailing for $14.95; hand-crocheted 


square dance flats, metallic yarns 
with rickrack braiding, made to 
retail for $5; tan kid square dance 
shoes for men with side zipper, nar- 
row pointed toe and dogger heel, 
$27.95 at retail, and a low-quartered 
square dance slipon in brown, black 
and light tan, with modified pointed 
toe and walking heel, to retail 
around $20. 


Electronics Studied 


For Inventory Control 


NEW YORK—Shoe retailers are 
exploring electronics as a possible 
common language with manufac- 
turers to insure better records and 
improved performance in solving in- 
ventory control problems. What they 
eventually hope to get on a single 
ticket are such details as_ style, 
width, size, heel height, color, ma- 
terial, manufacturer identification, 
retail price, department number and 
sales clerk. 

At the session of the Electronics 
Committee of the Retail Research 
Institute, held January 14 during 
the National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation convention, a panel of four 
retail experts discussed their stock 
control needs and electronic methods 
of meeting them. 

Betty French, shoe buyer for 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, 
D. C., said her store, after trying 
a variety of methods and equipment, 
was installing a three-section print- 
punch card system for the main and 
branch departments. This card will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer 
with the order—the center section 
to be factory-glued to the box, its 
neighbors to be detached by receiv- 
ing when the merchandise comes in 
and by the sales department when 
the transaction is completed. Both 
of these stubs will go to a data 
processing center. The program is 
planned to make operational records 
faster and more accurate. 

Also participating as speakers were 
James Lamadore, systems analyst, 
City Stores Mercantile Company, 
Inc., New York; Glen Charpie, W. T. 
Grant Company, New York, and 
Leonard Goldfeder, buyer, B. Gertz, 
Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 

C. Robert McBrier, vice-president, 
finance, Woodward & Lothrop, was 
chairman of the session. 


Beet and Shee Recerder 





Named to Sales Post 


Vincent J. Robinson, who has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Daniel 
Green Company, Dolgeville, N. Y., mak- 
ers of leisure footwear. He is a gradu- 
ate of Boston College and the Army 
Command and General Staff College. 


Phila. Wholesale Mart 
Attracts 600 Buyers 


PHILADELPHIA—Some 600 visi- 
tors from the Middle Atlantic area 
registered at the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Shoe Mart in mid-January. The 
33 wholesalers who displayed their 
spring lines in their showrooms ex- 
pressed pleasure with the traffic. And 
they said the retailers came to buy 
as well as look. 

According to Show Chairman Jo- 
seph Grunfeld of Hill Shoe Company, 
volume exceeded expectations in both 
pairage and dollar value. He said 
the exhibitors thought the show’s 
timing was opportune in view of the 
late Easter. 

Success of the three-day venture 
has prompted the wholesalers to 
make it an annual event, Mr. Grun- 
feld said. This is in addition to the 
fall showing which the same compa- 
nies hold annually in June. 

At last month’s show, bone and 
its variations proved the most prom- 
inent colors in women’s shoes and 
teen flats. Queen Anne heels were 
especially strong, replacing flats to 
some extent. Men’s shoes attracted 
increasing interest in varying tones 
of brown. 

Little girls’ shoes took the spot- 
light with patent strap styles. In 
boys’ shoes there was strength in 
black dressy styles. 

Prices remained about the same 
as in previous months, Mr. Grun- 
feld said. 
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Major Shoe Chains’ Sales Up 12.5% in 1959 


THE chains had a big year in 
1959. Composite sales of six leading 
shoe chains were up 12.5 per cent, 
while their total number of units 
increased 6.1 per cent. 

One of the six, G. R. Kinney, re- 
ported a 22.3 per cent gain. To- 
gether, these chains had sales of 
more than $% billion in 1959, they 
said. 


Christmas shoppers helped the six 
organizations score sales gains, too, 
for December alone. For that month 
the chains’ total sales rose 13 per 
cent over December ’58. Melville was 
up 17.1 per cent and the others 
gained as follows: Kinney, 15.3 per 
cent; Edison, 14.2; Beck, 11.3; Na- 
tional, 7.4, and Shoe Corporation, 
5 per cent. 





Shoe Chain Sales, 1958-59 Comparison 





TOTAL SALES (in $1000) 


1958 


Melville 
Edison 


$145 , 257 
124 ,096 
92,072 
81,690 
59 ,072 
26 ,955 


$129 ,067 
109 ,120 
83 ,855 
66,781 
56,445 


National...... 24,881 


INCREASE 


NUMBER OF UNITS 


Dec. ’59 Dec. ’58 





PCT. 





1050 
334 
682 
447 
228 
152 


1110 
357 
718 
489 
231 
164 


wo 300 00 Ten 





$529 , 142 


TOTALs..... $470,149 











Seiberling Plans Arkansas 
Plant to Make Shoe Products 


AKRON, O.—Seiberling Rubber 
Company announced plans for a 
new plant in Arkansas as part of a 
current expansion program. Presi- 
dent J. P. Seiberling said the fac- 
tory will employ about 100 and will 
make shoe products and other rub- 
ber goods. These products are now 
being produced at full capacity in 
the company’s plants at Barberton 
and Carey, O. 

The $1.3 million plant probably 
will be built in Batesville, a city 
of 7000 about 100 miles north of 
Little Rock. Construction begins 
this spring. Plans call for a 100,- 
000-square foot structure on a site 
of at least 20 acres. 

Final decision on a Batesville 
site hinged on State Legislature 
approval of a law permitting the 
city to raise its debt limit to aid in 
the financing. The law was passed. 


Pitts Mfg. Expands Plant 


HANOVER, PA. — R. 8. Pitts 
Manufacturing Company, a _ pro- 
ducer of leather products used in 
shoes, has completed a 5000-square- 
foot plant addition here. Now the 
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company occupies over 25,000 
square feet. The company makes a 
line of flexible innersoles in a vari- 
ety of grades and weights from 
men’s to babies’; combination in- 
soles for all types and prices of 
footwear, and a full line of shoe 
counters, according to R. S. Pitts, 
president. 


Beutel Shoes, New Pa. Firm, 
To Make Women’s Casuals 


SCRANTON, PA.—A new corpo- 
ration, Beutel Shoes, Inc., will pro- 
duce women’s leather casuals in a 
leased plant at nearby Peckville, 
starting about February 15. Presi- 
dent of the firm is Joseph Beutel, an 
experienced shoe designer and pro- 
duction manager. The company will 
employ 60 workers at first, possibly 
200 within a year. According to 
Karl H. Strohl, an attorney and trea- 
surer of the firm, orders on hand 
cover more than four months’ out- 
put. 


Rau Acquires United Findings 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Rau Find- 
ings Company of Providence has 
acquired the tools and dies of 
United Findings Company. 
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FTC May Air Shoe Labeling 


The commission may put label- 
ing on the agenda at one of its 
conferences on deception. Cur- 
rently, FTC is probing the label- 
ing and marketing practices of 
three shoe manufacturers. 


By GEORGE H. BAKER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The sub- 
ject of shoe labeling may get its 
first public airing here soon. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
which is sponsoring a series of 
public conferences on deception, says 
it may put shoe labeling on the 
agenda. If so, the subject could be 
thrown on the table for public dis- 
cussion at any one of several con- 
ferences now in the planning stage. 

No date for the next conference 
has been set. But it is not likely that 
another conference will be held for 
several months. 

Meanwhile, it appears that shoe 
labeling is stirring little interest in 
Congress at the new session. (See 
“Baker Reporting from Washing- 
ton,” this issue.) A bill requiring 
that shoes be labeled as to their 
component materials is sponsored in 
the House by Rep. Charles O. Por- 
ter, Oregon Democrat. 


Kintner-Porter Letter 


The disclosure that shoe labeling 
may be assigned a place on the next 
FTC conference on deception came 
to light in a letter received by Rep. 
Porter from Chairman Earl W. 
Kintner of the FTC. Mr. Porter had 
suggested that shoe labeling was a 
proper subject for discussion. 

In the same letter Mr. Kintner 
disclosed that the FTC is investigat- 
ing the labeling and marketing prac- 
tices of three shoe manufacturers, 
not two as had been reported earlier. 
Mr. Kintner did not name the com- 
panies. In his letter to Mr. Porter 
he said: 

“The commission has not 
published the names of the three 
companies whose practices are re- 
ceiving particular attention, because 
this might be interpreted as an in- 
dication that their labeling or ad- 
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vertising practices are suspect, or 
that their practices are more ob- 
jectionable than practices being 
used by other concerns in the in- 
dustry; and we do not feel that such 
an inference would be warranted at 
this time. 

“It is also felt that publication 
of their names at this time might 
unnecessarily hamper our efforts to 
obtain desired information and 
material from them and from other 


REP. CHARLES O. PORTER 
eee Still trying 


members of the industry on a co- 
operative basis... 


Can’t Set a Date 


“We are hopeful that the inquiries 
may be brought to completion in 
the near future, but in view of the 
volume of information and material 
to be assembled and evaluated, and 
the rather complex questions of fact 
and law involved, it is not practic- 
able to set an exact date of probable 
completion.” 

Mr. Kintner emphasized that the 
FTC investigation of shoe labeling 
and marketing practices is aimed 
not only at what shoe manufacturers 
say about their shoes, but also at 
what they don’t say. As Chairman 
Kintner puts it: 

“The Commission’s investigations 
are directed at determining not only 
whether there is positive misstate- 
ment in the labeling of shoes as to 
the materials content, but also 
whether there is deception by reason 
of failure to disclose the nature or 
identify of materials used.” 


Tanners Told to Study 
Shoemen’s Problems 


By BENN OLLMAN 


MILWAUKEE—“The tanning in- 
dustry must increase its awareness 
of the day-to-day problems of the 
shoe business. As an industry, most 
of you [tanners] don’t know enough 
about the end-product uses of the 
leathers you process and sell.” 

These blunt comments came from 
John Winfrey of Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, in a talk before the 
Ninth Annual Symposium on Tan- 
ning of the Tanners’ Production 
Club of Wisconsin. 

Presenting the viewpoint of the 
shoe manufacturer as well as the 
retailer, Mr. Winfrey spoke on the 
“Evolution of the Shoe Business.” 
He was introduced by C. H. Baker, 
International Shoe Company. 

The truly successful factory shoe 
sales representative, according to 
John Winfrey, is one who under- 
stands and takes an interest in all 
the details of his customer’s op- 
eration. 

“The retailer is the key figure 
in all of the shoe manufacturer’s 
plans,” he said. “The shoes we pro- 
duce aren’t really sold until they 
move off the retailer’s shelves. That 
is why we insist that our sales force 
becomes familiar with retailer prob- 
lems from advertising to store lay- 
out. 


“A Style Business” 


“The shoe business is a fast busi- 
ness,” he said. “It is more and more 
a style business. As a result we 
want our leather when and where 
we need it... 

“Shoe manufacturers today buy 
leather for a line, and in many in- 
stances for one particular shoe. I 
am amazed at how the big tanning 
industry has failed to acquaint it- 
self with the basic problems of the 
shoe business.” 

Mr. Winfrey’s frank remarks 
were coupled with this advice to the 
tanning industry members: (1) pin- 
point your efforts to fit more specifi- 
cally the requirements of the foot- 
wear industry; and (2) place greater 
emphasis on improved service to 
shoe manufacturers. 

The morning session opened with 
a discussion on “Impact of Foreign 
Competition.” Anders Segerdahl, 
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Albert Trostel & Sons Company, 
acted as moderator. 

Taking part were William Law, 
Cudahy Tanning Company; Irving 
Glass, executive vice-president, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America; Herbert 
Spiess, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, and James Donovan, Donovan 
Industries. (Mr. Donovan’s com- 
ments came to the group via closed- 
circuit telephone hookup from New 
York). l 

Considerable alarm over mounting 
leather import totals was expressed 
by both Mr. Law and Mr. Glass. The 
former attributed mushrooming for- 
eign leather competition to labor 
union pressures which have led to 
insufficient productivity. 

Word from Washington, D. C., 
that “things are improving’ was 
blasted by Irving Glass. He labeled 
as “hogwash” government - issued 
figures on leather import totals. 


U. S.-Japan Wage Gap 

Mr. Glass charged, “The gap that 
remains between U. S. and Japanese 
leather industry wages is colossal 
despite reports that they [Japan] 
have boosted their wages. The Jap- 
anese are still able to buy leather 
in the Midwest, transport it a total 
of 8000 miles and ship it back here 
a finished product at prices impos- 
sible for us to equal.” 

Mr. Glass cautioned, “It will not 
serve the rest of the world if our 
economy stumbles, or takes a prat- 
fall. We have to insure a protective 
system. We must undertake meas- 
ures to protect our’ industries 
threatened by such unrealistic com- 
petition.” 

The Tanners’ Council official said 
the U. S. “needs to have as much 
concern for domestic industry as we 
have shown for foreign economies.” 
Mr. Glass suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government deal with the cur- 
rent calf leather situation on its 
own terms—not as a segment of 
the entire foreign policy. 

Agreeing that our foreign trade 
situation presents difficult problems, 
banker Herbert Spiess forecast that 
nothing will happen in the next 
year to alter the situation. He said, 
“IT am inclined to believe that there 
will be increasing competition from 
imports.” 

He also observed that the quality 
of foreign merchandise has shown 
steady improvement. 
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Vinyl, Straw Popular at Twin City Show 


By DONALD M. LYONS 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Retailer in- 
terest centered in vinyl and straw 
shoes along with whites at the Sum- 
mer Shoe Fair sponsored by the 
Twin City Shoe Guild at the St. Paul 
Hotel here, January 16-18. Shoes 
with pastel and gold trims and ac- 
cents also got the nod of buyers. 

In the straw types all pastel 
shades moved well. Sales of these 
were confined mostly to closed styles 
with both the medium (18/8) and 
high (23/8) heels moving well. 

This show is an invitational event 
for shoe buyers in the Upper Mid- 
west. Traffic was reported “good” 
although there was some variance 
of opinion among the 53 lines as to 
sales made at the show. But gen- 
erally, the merchants who come to 
this show come to buy; there are 
few “lookers.” 

Retailers seemed optimistic about 
the future and current stocks were 
said to be not too heavy. 

Eyelet linen pumps in closed 
styles also were observed as an im- 
portant summer style trend at the 
show, with white, natural and black 
the best selling colors. One sales 
representative pointed out that the 
influence of fabric shoes will be felt 
more this year than ever before. 

Both black-and-white and brown- 


and-white spectators with a cap toe 
also caught the interest of buyers. 
Best selling number had a high 
(23/8) stacked heel. 

Lustre kids in pastel shades were 
another important style at the show, 
the latter in closed pumps. White 
leathers in open styles also moved 
well. 

One salesman said that he had 
done very well with unlined black 
patents with closed heel and toe and 
a 23/8 heel for Easter delivery. The 
new patent is guaranteed against 
cracking. 

For teenage girls a low-cut collar 
oxford sold very well. Best-moving 
style was of smooth white leather. 
One exhibitor said that this shoe 
accounted for more than half of his 
sport shoe business for smaller 
stores. 

Washable pigskin casuals were the 
sales highlight in more informal 
shoes sold at the show. Natural was 
the best selling color, followed by 
white. Wedge heel was the most 
popular in this number with three 
heel heights shown. 

A variety of other casual types 
also were featured at the show, some 
with crepe rubber soles in tie types. 

The Northwest Shoe Travelers 
will exhibit May 1-4 at the St. Paul 
Hotel, it was announced by Ed 
Trench, association secretary. 





Extend Wage Law in Retailing, President Asks 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—President 
Eisenhower again has told the Con- 
gress he wants federal wage regula- 
tion extended to several million re- 
tail workers not now covered by the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The effects of such a move would be 
to force employers to pay higher 
wages and also to require extensive 
wage and hour record-keeping by 
every merchant. 

Mr. Eisenhower does not ask the 
Congress to increase the existing $1- 
per-hour minimum wage. This means 
he considers the present figure ade- 
quate, and doesn’t wish further to 
fire up inflationary forces by push- 
ing up wages via this device. 

The White House also asks a new 
law providing women workers with 


equal pay for equal work. 

In the Senate a Labor Subcommit- 
tee has voted approval of a bill spon- 
sored by Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(Massachusetts Democrat) which 
imposes federal controls over work- 
ers not now covered. It also in- 
creases the $1l-per-hour minimum 
wage to $1.25. 

Similar legislation is pending in 
the House, although no committee or 
subcommittee has yet voted on the 
proposals. 

Labor leaders are applying heavy 
pressure on members of the Senate 
and House to vote approval of higher 
wages. They are telling Congress- 
men they can “redeem themselves” 
for voting for labor reform in 1959 
by voting for higher wages in 1960. 
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NESLA Names 1960 Officers, Directors 


Newly elected officers of the New England Shoe and Leather Association are (left 

to right): Edward L. Davis, secretary; John T. Heald, vice-president; Saul L. Katz, 

vice-president; Francis H. Gleason, president; Charles Slosberg, vice-president; 
Sidney Spiegel, treasurer, and Maxwell Field, executive vice-president. 


BOSTON — The New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, or- 
ganized in 1869, held its 91st annual 
business meeting and banquet at the 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel here January 
13. 

On the agenda were the report 
of the retiring president, Wallace J. 
McGrath, John E. Lucey Company; 
election of officers and directors to 
serve during 1960, and an address 
by Jack Bell, chief political writer 
for the Associated Press. 

Unanimously elected were: presi- 
dent, Francis H. Gleason, J. F. 
McElwain Company; vice-presidents, 
Saul L. Katz, Hubbard Shoe Com- 
pany; Charles Slosberg, Green Shoe 
Manufacturing Company, and John 
T. Heald, The Stetson Shoe Com- 
pany; treasurer, Sidney Spiegel, 
Bruce Shoe Company; executive 
vice-president, Maxwell Field, and 
secretary, Edward L. Davis. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors include Manuel Alter, A. 
Freedman & Sons; Helmer C. Johan- 
son, Eagle Shoe Manufacturing 
Company; Joseph Miller, Miller 
Shoes, Inc.; Simon Shain, Newbury 
Shoe Corporation; G. Elliot Stick- 
ney, Holmes, Stickney, Inc.; and 
Richard N. Tarlow, Brockton Foot- 
wear, Inc. 

Eligible directors re-elected were 
Herbert M. Agoos, Allied Kid Com- 
pany; Robert N. Bass, G. H. Bass & 
Company; Joseph Bloom, A. Sandler 
Company; Abraham E. Caswell, Cas- 
well Shoes, Inc.; Leon H. Fischman, 


Penobscot Shoe Corporation; Michael 
Flynn, John Flynn & Sons; Gilbert 
Freeman, Gilbert Freeman, Inc.; 
Simon H. Geilich, Geilich Leather 
Company; Edward Goldman, Copley 
Shoe Company. 

Also J. T. Johnson, A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company; L. Howard Kare- 
lis, Allen Shoe Company; Louis 
Kleven, Klev-Bro Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company; Clarence E. Knapp, 
Knapp Brothers Shoe Manufacturing 
Corporation; Francis C. Rooney, 
Quabaug Rubber Company; Richard 
N. Sears, Bates Shoe Company; Ber- 
nard §. Shapiro, American Girl Shoe 
Company; C. R. Todd, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation; and Robert 
E. Wall, Wall-Streeter Shoe Com- 
pany. 


ISCO Ships Despite Strike 


ST. LOUIS — International Shoe 
Company said late last month it was 
continuing shipments from its four 
St. Louis warehouses despite a 
strike of 600 warehouse employees. 
The strike began January 20. Using 
supervisory personnel, ISCO said it 
was keeping shipments close to 
schedule. Production was continu- 
ing. 

John Schobel, union attorney, 
said the company had violated an 
agreement not to set up production 
standards by disciplining an em- 
ployee for alleged low production. 
But the company said the strike oc- 
curred before a meeting could be 
held to discuss the grievance. 


Miss. Factory Built 
For Endicott Johnson 


ENDICOTT, N. Y. — Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, embarked on a 
program of expansion, will extend 
its manufacturing operations into 
the South this spring. The company 
is leasing a state-built plant in 
Ackerman, Miss.—its first outside 
the Binghamton, N. Y., and North- 
eastern Pennsylvania areas. 

The Ackerman factory will make 
a line of women’s shoes not produced 
in the company’s existing plants. 
The plant will employ about 200 
workers and eventually will make 
6000 pairs a day. First deliveries 
are scheduled for the fall. 

Placement of the plant in the Deep 
South is motivated by expanded EJ 
retail and wholesale business in that 
region, said Frank A. Johnson, the 
corporation’s president. He stressed 
that the move will not affect im- 
provement plans or employment in 
the Endicott - Binghamton - Johnson 
City, N. Y., area, where production 
is now concentrated. 

The company operates 25 plants 
at present in the Triple Cities area 
and in upstate Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania facilities include 
factories in Tunkhannock, Mildred, 
Forest City and Archbald, and a 
stitching room in Scranton. 

Endicott Johnson has negotiated a 
long-term lease for the site and 
plant in Ackerman, a small county 
seat town in rural Central Missis- 
sippi. The facility is being obtained 
under the state’s economic develop- 
ment program. 

In explaining the plant opening, 
Mr. Johnson said it is “a natural 
expansion in line with the growth 
trends charted for Endicott John- 
son.” The company has recently ac- 
quired the Slater Boot Shops operat- 
ing in Louisiana, Alabama and 
Florida. 

“In addition,” Mr. Johnson said, 
“we have a growing family of in- 
dependent retailers to be serviced 
in the South, Southwest and Far 
West.” 

In moving into Mississippi, EJ 
will benefit from a state program 
that offers low interest rates for 
financing and low rental rates dur- 
ing the initial years of a long-term 
lease. The state is also one of the 
country’s lowest-labor-cost areas. 
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Automatic Leveling 
with Fingertip Control 


Fingertip adjustment at eye level, finger- 
tip starting, and automatic ejection of low 
quarter shoes make the afte, Automatic 
Leveling Machine a ‘“‘natural’”’ for higher pro- 
duction, easier operation and high quality. 

Powerful hydraulic action of jacks and 
leveling rolls combines with automatic 
length measuring mechanism to ensure bot- 
tom character which is always a faithful 
reproduction of the last from shoe to shoe 
regardless of size. 

For the very best in leveling investigate 
the Motta, Automatic Leveling Machine — 


Model A. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Boston, Massachusetts 





IN-STOCK STYLES for Men 


#4902 — BROWN SMOOTH 
: #4972 — BLACK SMOOTH 
Immediate 44932 WHITE GRAIN 


Delivery #6902 — BRONZE SMOOTH 
#5902 — HICKORY BROWN GRAIN 


43 Style Hits fave #5972 — BLACK GRAIN 


Also available in a Boys’ Style 


SEBAGO -MOc" 


at this calue-packed price 
$5.25 


U.S. Pat. 2665504 
Take a tapered toe . . . add to it all the style, comfort and wear features 
of our top-selling 902 style . .. AND YOU'RE INTRODUCED TO ONE MORE REASON WHY 
SEBAGO-MOC IS AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING LINE! Only Sebago-Moc gives you all 
these thoroughbred features at economy price . . . a value unmatched in the business: 


@ Meticulous machine-stitching by skilled Maine craftsmen 
@ Mellow-rich, hand-rubbed leathers 

© Soft Kemblo foam cushioning 

© Steel arch-support 

@ Crown Neolite sole 


FREE! NEW CATALOG .. . YOURS FOR THE ASKING. WRITE TODAY! 


SEBAGO-MOC COMPANY WESTBROOK, MAINE 


New York Office: 534 Marbridge Bldg. 
In Canada — Greb Shoe Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Ordinary lasts are tape-measured in but 
4 places when created by the last maker. 
Unfortunately tape measures are not per- 
fectly accurate...a small error can be 
magnified many times in foot discomfort. 


Guide-Step lasts are Contourgraphed in 19 places... are accurate’to 1/100th of an inch! 


The Contourgraph translates years of research into actual Guide-Step lasts...lasts that 
are designed to fit the foot /n action. 


Guide-Step means COMFORT... 


Endicott Johnson was first with Guide-Step! 


Of all the shoemaking principles, de- 
vices and techniques designed to pro- 
mote foot comfort, none has been more 
thoroughly proved through research 
and wear than Guide-Step. 


More than 30 years of research and 
testing went into its design . . . 300,000 
individual foot measurements were 
made to determine the contour of its 
lasts. 


The wonderful comfort of the Guide- 


Step principle can now be found in 
Johnsonian Guide-Step shoes for men 
... first line of shoes to take advantage 
of this revolutionary design. And not 
one bit of style has been sacrificed to 
give these shoes this added comfort. 


If you are not now stocking John- 
sonian Guide-Steps, write today for a 
call by one of our salesmen who will 
show you the complete line . . . priced 
to retail profitably at $10.95 to $14.95 


Johmsonian 
GUIDE-STEP 


Endicott Johnson Corporation 
Endicott 1, N.Y. 


ENDICOTT i JOHNSON ... THE FAMOUS FAMILY NAME IN SHOES 
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by JOHN REILLY 


Editorial 





The Seeds of Destruction 


F late, there has been some evidence that Wash- 
ington is beginning to recognize that higher 
taxes do contribute to inflation. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics thinks so. Commenting on a recent Consumer 
Price Index, he remarked that increased state and local 
sales taxes were helping to raise the cost of living. 

More recently, President Eisenhower, discussing the 
inflationary aspects of the steel settlement, noted that 
other influences were at work which might cause an 
increase in steel prices. He cited specifically the increase 
in Social Security taxes which took effect January Ist. 

Most businessmen regard the steel settlement as infla- 
tionary. Its effect may be delayed, but it is generally 
accepted that, after election, the increase in wages must 
be passed along. With it will be tite customary mark-up, 
you may be sure. 

Few businessmen and their employes recognize how 
much increased taxes are contributing to inflation. After 
the irritation of the initial bite passes, both take higher 
taxes in their stride. The employer simply adds the in- 
crease to his cost of doing business. The employe seldom 
realizes that higher taxes not only take dollars out of 
his pocket, but increase the cost of the goods and services 
he must buy with fewer dollars. The increase in the 
Social Security taxes, which President Eisenhower cited. 
is an excellent example of this. Not only does it increase 
the cost of living now, but it jeopardizes the purchasing 
power of the dollars the taxpayers will receive in benefits. 

On the surface, the 4% of one per cent increase for 
employer and employe which became effective January 
lst may not seem important. But this is only the begin- 
ning. In 1963, each will pay another '% of one per cent 
increase. Social Security taxes will increase again in 
1966. In 1969, and thereafter, the figure will be 414 per 
cent for employer and employe. The boost for the self- 
employed will be even greater. All of these increases are 
based on 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act. 
More of the same are in the offing. 

The sad truth is that Congress now has before it legis- 
lation to extend coverage and increase benefits which, if 
passed, will dwarf these figures. Congress is considering 
two types of legislation. One would eliminate the “work 
test” as a condition of eligibility for Social Security pay- 
ments. Persons 65 years or over would be permitted to 
work and yet be entitled to full benefits. It is estimated 
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that this increased coverage would cost $2 billion a year 
in additional taxes to employer, employe and the self- 
employed. 

Another proposal, the Forand bill (HR 4700), would 
add hospital and surgical insurance to Social Security 
benefits. If passed, this measure would add $2 billion 
in the first year to our tax bill. These two proposals 
alone, and there are others, would increase taxes by more 
than $4 billion, a sizeable figure even in this day of 
inflation. 

Any legislation increasing benefits must be considered 
in the light of the fact that for the past two years the 
Social Security account has shown a deficit. The 1959 
deficit is estimated to more than $1 billion. 


The increase which took effect January Ist is expected 
to put the account in balance this year. But the adminis- 
tration already is considering asking Congress to raise 
the amount of income subject to Social Security tax. No 
definite figure was announced, but Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, says the 
increase is necessary to provide funds for a complete 
revamping of the Social Security program. 

Apparently the only difference between conservative 
and liberal thinking on the subject is the degree to which 
the program should be expanded. This, however, may 
prove to be an all-important difference in the years ahead. 
Americans have paid billions of hard earned, sound dol- 
lars into this fund in the last twenty-three years. If the 
dollars they will get back are to be worthwhile, the pro- 
gram must be kept in line with its original objectives. 

In a recent issue of its Washington Report, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States paints a terrifying 
picture of the shrinkage of the dollar. 

“In this 20th Century,” it says, “within the lifetime of 
many persons still working, the purchasing power of 
the dollar has dropped from 100 cents to less than 29 
cents. The value of savings and pensions and insurance 
has dropped accordingly.” 

Social Security was never intended to be a complete 
retirement program. It was devised to supplement other 
old age income, built through years of savings. Every 
employer should realize this and make sure that his 
employes recognize that the radical expansion of Social 
Security coverage and benefits holds the seeds of the 
ultimate destruction of the program itself. 





Proven 
best 


by the only 
REAL test! 


“Try it... test it... prove it. Prove everything you say oe 
about Perma-Tops,” they asked. ’ 


And over the past three years, we've tried them, tested them 


and proved them on 50,000,000 pair of shoes, under every 

conceivable condition, in every kind of weather, on every 

kind of surface a woman can walk on. ee ® 
We've proved positively — there is just no other toplift vimana 


material that wears nearly as well, no better insurance against The combination dowel and lift unit developed by Perma-Top 
c , ’ ee ‘ . —e to protect plastic heels against breakage AND provide 
thin heel breakage than Perma-Top! Competitively priced s:dilib didstaeeaidind coat a ei adh, 
available through your regular heel source. ESSEX PRODUCTS, INC., 42 DUNCAN STREET, HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Voice of the [rade 


Secretary of Commerce, FREDERICK 
H. MUELLER in his 1960 Outlook, 
indicated: “If national interest pre- 
vails, 1960 will be a period of record- 
breaking business activity and high 
employment. There will be more 
money, more spending, more profits 
and more jobs. 

“The Commerce Department in 1960 
will take the great Decennial Census. 


We expect it to reveal a record popu- 
lation of 180 million, up 29 million 
since the *50 census, now growing at 
the rate of three million a year. 
“This amazing population expansion 
will continue. Savings will be in- 
creased. Business will invest the 
money in research and in more efficient 
facilities. This, in turn, will make 
jobs and create an abundance of new 
and better products. All these factors 
can fashion the 1960-1970 Decade into 
the most challenging and most re- 
warding of history. 
“With the threatened steel strike road- 
block to industrial activity and em- 
ployment removed, the over-all econ- 
omy, already at record peak, should 
bound forward to make 1960 the most 
prosperous year in our history. The 
Gross National Product, currently at 
an annual rate of around $480 billion, 
should move steadily toward the half 
trillion dollar figure by summer.” 

* * * 
JERRY PANKIN of Customcraft tells 
of the line they are planning for 
X Day. “The right shoes to wear on 
(1) space-station assignments. (2) 
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Moon holidays and (3) Interplanetary 
jaunts. . . . All classified stuff, of 
course; and that last, I admit, only 
in the drawing-board stage. . . . 

“If you think I’m rushing things a 
bit; that I’m too all fired up about 
worldliness, let me say: ‘I just hope 
we get the samples down in time.’ ” 


* * am 


“The American economy has every 
promise of continued acceleration,” 
says OHREN SMULIAN, president of 
The Froug Company of Tulsa, Okla. 
“Our growing population contains 
record numbers in the age groups 
which spend freely. The middle-class 
level of income is constantly widening. 
Individual incomes are increasing, as 
is discretionary spending power. The 
home and the family are replacing 
the automobile as a status symbol. 
And so, despite the threats of inroads 
on our businesses by competitors, the 
future is bright for the small retailer 
who faces squarely up to the challenge 
of finding the answer to the problems 
and opportunities that lie ahead. 
“Everything that is grown, manufac- 
tured or produced is ultimately sold 
at retail to fill the evergrowing needs 
and wants of our prosperous country. 
Everything is ultimately conveyed to 
the consumer by a retailer. Oppor- 
tunity is unlimited for those who have 
the desire and recognize the impor- 
tance of retailing. 

“Whatever you do, promote consis- 
tently, frequently and forcefully.” 


* *# 


“Accessories will be the mark of the 
individualist or the seal of fashion 
approval for the 1960 fashion-aware 
woman,” says SYLVIE HAMILTON 
GALLAGHER, well-known fashion di- 
rector and style consultant. “By her 
accessories shall she be known. There- 
fore, she will want a variety of hats, 
gloves, handbags and shoes. A new 
mood, a new look and a new woman 
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can be created with a change of ac- 
cessories. This is what is implied 
when one uses the terms ‘classic’ or 


‘basic.’ Clothes are classic or basic 
when they are the basis of the whole 
costume; while the ‘go-withs’ are 
changed, rearranged and regrouped to 
achieve varied effects. 
“Shoe manufacturers are, at present, 
in a better position to offer more 
variety than they have ever been. 
They have more lasts, more heel types; 
they have manufacturing experience 
with more types of leathers and ma- 
terials. They do not need to know 
only which last is right for next sea- 
son. (Several are right.) What they 
do need to know is what last for what 
type of shoe, and in what upper ma- 
terial and in what color it should be 
made. They must know all this or 
chaos and confusion will result. 
“This is a time of opportunity for 
shoe manufacturers and retailers to 
fill a demand for variety in shoe 
wardrobes.” 

+ * 
“There’s nothing like shoe clubs to 
give a new store a quick start,” says 
ALBERT SILLMAN, president-trea- 
surer of Sill’s Shoes, Inc., in Attleboro. 
“As soon as I opened this store, two 
years ago, I started to promote shoe 
clubs. They have proved very popu- 
lar . . . especially among the girls who 
work in the local factories. During our 
first year, shoe clubs were substan- 
tially responsible for giving us more 
than 20,000 sales-slip transactions. 
Many of these covered sales of two, 
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three or more pairs of shoes or acces- 
sories. 

“Shoe clubs establish immediate and 
large volume. They eliminate slow 
months entirely. Sell better merchan- 
dise. Bring in new customers and 
provide a large list of good charge 
accounts.” 

“* 

“Because of the late Easter this year, 
retailers will have the opportunity of 
going into spectator types of shoes and 
into white shoes much earlier than 
usual,” says HARRY BUTLER, shoe 
buyer for the May-D&F Company, 
Denver. “Bone shades and_ pastels 
will be popular next spring, but re- 
tailers should keep in mind the late 
Easter season and not buy too heavily 
of this shade. 


good idea to buy spectator types early 


Instead, | think it’s a 


and bring them into the store foi 


Easter selling. Whites will follow 


Easter.” 
* * * 


A plea for the rounded toe comes from 
WILLIAM D. ASHMORE of the N. H. 
Shoe Shop in New Hartford, New 
York. He says: “While running a 
family shoe store, I frequently am 
called upon to put a comfortable shoe 
on the young mother and housewife. 
I have had great success with the 
nurse’s plain toe oxford in the past; 
but now am finding it increasingly 
difficult to get them with the rounded 
toe. If the shoe industry follows the 
trend of more pointed lasts in such 
every day shoes, | feel that it is fail- 
ing in its obligation to the consumer. 
some of whom prefer comfort before 
style.” 


“We are keeping our same national 
brands in men’s shoes,” says PHILIP 
AGNESIA men’s shoe buyer at Blach’s 
in Birmingham, Ala. “Downgrading 
is not the answer at all. In fact, we 
are increasing retail prices to keep 
pace with manufacturers’ price in- 
creases. 

“If you take the quality from your 
merchandise, you will lose your qual- 
The best, and only 
answer, is to leave quality in and in- 


crease retail prices, as wholesale prices 


ity customer. 


increase. My customers are taking 
higher prices in stride, with little or 


no complaint.” 
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Proftile.... 


by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 





JAMES S. LEGG 


UR first impulse was to run a picture of Humphrey Smith’s rocker 
in the spot where we usually show the profile portrait cut. But 
then we decided against it. There would be many questions. Who 

is Humphrey Smith? Why his rocker? 

Of course, if you are fortunate enough to be on his mailing list, you 
don’t need to ask. You already know. He is the composite of all the people 
at Heydays Shoes Inc. in St. Louis. He is no one and he is every one. He 
is what people are; not as they pretend to be. He is an honest person. 
He does everything on his own . . . as it should be done. He never does 
anything to impress anyone. More about him later. 

Instead, we decided to conform to our established format. We chose 
James S. Legg, simply because he and Humphrey Smith are “like that.” 
And because he, together with Edward W. Morris, the president, and 403 
other people make up the roster of Heydays employes. It includes every- 
one in administration, management, production, selling . . . and the night 
watchman. For they all have the same aims and purposes. They are all 
working for the product, in the belief that “theirs is a company a product 
built.” 

James Legg had gone to law school and worked at night. He was 
interested in learning by doing. He graduated from Cumberland Uni- 
versity in Lebanon, Tenn., in 1930. Received an LLB Degree. He went to 
work for a clothing manufacturer. No, he didn’t practice law. He had 
only been interested in the business administration aspects of it and the 
education. He originally was in credits and finance and then, through law, 
he learned administration. 

He worked for the clothing manufacturer until 1932, when he went to 
the Central Shoe Company (a division of Brown Shoe Company.) Stayed 
until 1939 and then for the next ten years he was with Moulton-Bartley 
Shoe Company. In October, 1949, Jim Legg came to Heydays Shoes Inc. 
At that time it was called the Victory Shoe Company but the next year 
they changed the corporate name to Heydays Shoes Inc. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 63) 
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True refinement, elegance and a dramatic contrast distinguish this 
versatile style. Perfect for resort or cruise wear now, it will be at 
home with all warm-weather sports and leisure clothes come sum- 
mertime. Its styling is imaginative, its shoe making masterful. The 
runaround is one piece of rich black or brown calf. The white 


smooth washable calf moccasin insert is seamless too. A sculptured 


effect at the insert line is achieved by an ingenious use of the stitch 


and turn seam. STACY ADAMS 





NEW 


Fashions on a 


2060 << : 
BE: — + : LL through the ages and right down to modern 
_ oe A times, shoes with laces have been one of the 
basic types. Primitive man tied on a piece of 
animal hide to protect the sole of his foot. History tells 
us, and these background sketches show us, that these 
shoes were of many kinds, in many styles and types. 


Ties Can Inspire New Designs 


In the eight larger shoes sketched here we suggest 
some ideas for tied shoes in 1960. Several of them show 
the influence of such traditional types as the ghillie, the 
espadrille, the ballet slipper. An adaptation of the bicycle 
tie and lattice effects have also been utilized to show 
variety in tie treatments. The use of “shoestrings” offers 
so many possibilities that their revival can be an inspira- 
tion to fresh designs in women’s style shoes. The real 
surprise will be when we see dressy ties and sophisticated 
tailored styles in 1960 fall lines, even though pumps will 
continue to dominate the fashion scene. 


What Caused Ties to Slip? 


The influence of Italian styles has brought one and 
two-eyelet ties back into the fashion picture in recent 
years. With this single exception, however, tied shoes 
have been, for a good many years, almost entirely con- 
fined to sport, casual and conservative types. Why has 


Shoe drawings by ELLY NORDEN 


Top to bottom, large shoes illustrating 1960 “shoestring” 
styles: striking use of elasticized lacings on very open, 
dressy tie; one-eyelet tie in traditionally smart sailor 
style; very open vamp, easy to fit with elasticized lacings; 
another use of stretchable lacings permitting bow to be 
permanently attached at back. 








F# BE BL. 
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Shoe String 


The tied-on shoe, oldest way of holding a cover- 


ing on the foot, is certainly not a new idea. But 


the revival of the tie as a style shoe is news in 
shoe fashions, so long dominated by pumps. 


by ELEANOR M. RUTTY 


this been? Are they less flattering, less saleable at the 
fitting stool? 

It’s true enough that a high-riding closed oxford tie 
does not have the most flattering lines on the foot. But 
why does a style oxford need to be high-riding? Or, at 
any rate, high-riding all around? Nothing is more flat- 
tering, for example, than the d’Orsay outline and this 
can be applied to a tie just as well as to a pump. And 
ties can be opened up in every kind of way, just as 
successfully as pumps. They can be tied anywhere, too— 
at the front, on the side, even at the back. Laces can 
be very fine and delicate or soft and full, ending in 
flowing bows. Heels and toes and treatments can be as 
varied as the type of ties. 


Ties Are Very Functional 


And what about the more practical aspects of ties, as a 
woman sees them? The higher riding ones fit better 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 


Top to bottom, four large drawings suggesting variety of 
styles for laced shoes: reminiscent of bicycle tie, a low- 
laced, two-tone shoe; dressed-up ghillie for town and 
country walking shoe; asymmetric d’Orsay line on low- 
cut, lattice effect, one-eyelet tie; influence of espadrille in 
this side tie with elasticized lacing. 
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EXPANDED 
BOOK KEEPING* 


N area of needed standardization 
in bookkeeping is the computa- 
tion of Cost of Goods Sold. If 

one were to regard this as “landed” 
cost, inward transportation would 
certainly have to be included. Yet 
many stores still carry “freight” as 
an “expense.” Another element of 
confusion is that of Cash Discounts. 
Because it is presumably (and often 
mistakenly) considered as a reward 
for good financing, some stores do 
all: 
Cash Discounts appears as an entry in 
Other Income. Still other stores enter 


not enter it in Gross Profit at 


it after Maintained Markup has been 
calculated. 

Regardless of the accounting philos- 
ophy in any given store, confusion 
could be reduced if each would keep 
careful, separate records of these ac- 
the 


jlaces where they could appear in 
f ; PI 


counts and understand various 
other reports. 

Not only would this result in bette: 
data for those, like the RECORDER. 
engaged in making helpful surveys; 
would facilitate 
analysis of its own figures when com- 


but it each _store’s 


paring them with survey results. 


Different Ways of Handling 
Cash Discount 
For example, purchases of $9800 
might appear on the face of the in- 
voices involved as $10,000, with Cash 
Discounts averaging 2 per cent of 
purchases. Had these purchases been 
retailed at $17,500, the initial markon 
could have appeared in 2 ways: 
A. Purchases at Invoice Cost $10,000 
retail $17,500 Markon 43 
per cent 
B. Purchases (net of Discount) $9800 
retail $17,500 — Markon 44 
per cent 
The retailer who kept his markon 
records by method A would be un- 
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necessarily concerned about his 
markon being less than that of the 
average reporting firm. All he need 
do is look up his Cash Discounts and 
subtract them from his invoice costs 
and then recalculate his markon. Ac- 
tually it is slightly more complicated 
than this, since markup is reported 
on the total of purchases plus opening 
inventory. But, knowing his percent- 
age of cash discount, it is a simple 
matter to deduct that percentage from 
the opening inventory. 

An important thing to remember, 
however, is that discounts as reported 
in surveys, or other comparative 
statements, are commonly referred to 
as a percentage of sales. This is not 
comparable with the cash discount 


percentage to purchases. In order to 
compare the two it is necessary to 
divide one’s own cash discount dol- 
lars by the sales dollars in order to 


obtain one’s own cash discounts as 
a percentage to sales. 

For those who use the Retail 
Method of Inventory, there is a tech- 
nical difference in the way Freight and 
Cash Discounts are handled. If they 
are respectively deducted from and 
added to the invoice cost before figur- 
ing Markup, there will be a difference 
in the resulting markup percentage 
and therefore in the complement used 
to cost the remaining inventory. 

For those who want to convert 
survey or other comparative markups 
which are exclusive of cash discount, 
the following formula is suggested. In 
other words: if cash discounts had 
been subtracted from costs 
before computing markup, the initial 
markon would have been — 


invoice 


Markup per cent as given plus 
[cash discount as per cent to 
sales divided by (100 per cent 
plus retail reductions as a per- 
centage of sales) ]. 


For example, 

Given a comparative 

which shows 
Initial Markup at 40 per cent 
Retail Reductions at 10 per cent 
of sales 
Cash Discount at 2 per cent of 
sales, 

the formula would be: 
Converted Initial 
cent 
40% + [2% ~— (14+ .10)] = 
41.82% 


a similar computation can convert 


statement 


Markon per 


Freight costs found in “Expenses” 


Separating Freight and Cash 
Discounts 

In all cases, therefore, it is im- 
portant to adjust the factors of Freight 
and Cash Discounts in accord with 
requirements of the survey — thus 
insuring that one’s own figures will 
then be in a proper state for com- 
parison and analysis. 

The problem of keeping these 
figures separately may be solved in 
many practical ways. As mentioned 
in the October 15th article, the check 
stubs or the Daily Cash Report may 
be used for original records. Or the 
amounts may be entered in dollars on 
sach invoice and entered into summary 
records whenever the invoice entries 
are made. Or invoices may be kept in 
open files and batch-totalled for freight 
and cash discount, so that two or 
three entries per month are all that 
will needed on _ the 
records. 


be summary 


A more serious difficulty is pre- 


sented to the smaller merchant who 
*See article on “Accounting end Con- 
trol—for taxes and guidance.” starting 
on page 96 in the October 15th issue 
of the Recorver. This article is part 
of a continuing study by the RecorpEr 
of Turnover, Expenses. Markup and 
Profit in retail shoe stores. 
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Jor analysis and challenge. .. 


Too many dead and dying ventures show the fallacy of 
assuming that even a good business can count on thriving, 
or even surviving, with no more than a lucky combination 
of factors which have hitherto served adequately. 


wants to departmentalize his records, 
at least down to the Gross Margin 
level. For him who wants to make 
a start it might be well to make a 
modest one. Such a beginning could 
consist of forming three departments. 


Separate Departments— 
Inventory 
One grouping could be: 

Dept 1—Men’s and Boys’ 

Dept. 2—Women’s and Children’s 

Dept. 3—All other. 

Or if it seems desirable to split out 
Women’s Fashion and Novelty shoes 
for separate study, the groups could 
be: 

Dept. 1—Women’s 
Novelty 

Dept. 2—All Other Women’s 

Dept. 3—All other. 

When inventory is taken, it should 
be listed in three separate columns, or 
on separate counting sheets. This is 
really very little added work because 
the stock is separated on the shelves 
and would not require. jumping back 
and forth among the columns or list- 
ing sheets except in minor items like 
window goods. 


Fashion and 


Separate Departments— 
Purchases 
The next procedure is somewhat 
more difficult. It now becomes neces- 
sary to provide 4 columns on the sum- 
mary sheet, instead of one column: 
for the entry of purchases by three 
separate departments as well as total 
store. However, once the columns are 
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provided, figures are entered only 
once for each invoice, except that care 
must be taken to enter them in the 
right columns. As a matter of fact. 
the “total store” column is not really 
necessary. The totals of the three 
monthly columns can be cross totalled 
at the end of the month to get a 
“total store” figure. 

Thus the the 


three departments might look like this: 


Dept.1 Dept. 2 Dept.3 Freight 
$54.50 $0.65 
2.10 


0.80 


invoice entries for 


Feb. 1 
2 126.80 116.00 
3 55.50 





Feb. Total $1260.50 $898.40 $1981.60 $47.80 


Freight 


Distrib. 14.80 


23.00 10.00 


Totals $1283.50 $908.40 $1996.40 $47.80 
Total Store $4140.50 plus 47.80—$4187.80 


Note that freight charges were dis- 
tributed from “total store” entries on 
the basis of proportionate purchases 
in each department. This was done 
on the assumption that freight costs 
run the same percentage for each de- 
Should there be marked 


variations, there are two courses open: 


partment. 


1. Keep a separate freight column 
for each department or, 

2. Make a more complicated al- 
lowance formula at the end of 
each month, provided you have 

the 

of freight to invoice cost by de- 
partments. 


once determined true ratio 


Separate Departments— 
Payments of Invoices 
The payment record need not be 
departmentalized, but the cash dis- 
counts might be entered in 3 separate 
columns because of their variation 
among departments. Therefore the 


payment records might look like this: 


Paid Discounts Earned 
Dept. 1 Dept. 2 . Dept. 3 
$1.26 $2.54 $0.21 
5.30 


Feb. 1 $196.50 
2 6.70 


2 388.20 
Feb. Tot. $8136.40 $12.10 $25.90 $26.15 

These figures should reconcile with 
the monthly of Accounts 
Payable according to the common 
procedure (assuming $6101.25  out- 
standing on Feb. 1): 

Accounts Payable Feb. 1 $ 6101.25 

Received Feb. 
(from Ist. table) 


workout 


4140.50 
$10241.75 
Invoices Paid, Feb. 


(from 2nd. table) 3136.40 


Accounts Payable, Feb. 28 $ 7105.35 


Perhaps the most difficult under- 
taking is that of recording sales by 
departments where the cash register 
does not have enough keys to make 
the split. If saleschecks are written 
for every sale, the amounts can be 
totalled each day and listed on the 
Daily Cash Report. 

If sales checks are not made out, 
a tally sheet can be kept at the reg- 
ister. This sheet would have 
columns and sales would be listed in 
appropriate columns as made. This 
method requires close supervision to 
establish good habits. Otherwise the 
tendency is to commit two kinds of 


three 


error: 

1. Forgetting to enter; 

2. Failure to enter sales as made, 
relying on memory to enter them 
later. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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Salute to American Design 


Margaret Clark designs... 


®@ ORIGINALITY coupled with simplicity is typical 
of this designer's work. Recognizing current trends in 
both ready-to-wear and footwear, she proceeds from 
there to give her own highly individual interpretations. 
Patterns are being opened up in many new ways. The 
center shoe is in the trend of more open shoes but 
not with open toe or back, construction cutouts, 
perforations, strippings or bandings. And its stacked 
heel also shows a difference in design. Another shoe, 
the little pump at the bottom, with its red striping 
on white, suggests the fresh look of shirtwaist summer 
cottons. 


® Center: Great simplicity of design with 
style interest in squared toe, unusal dia- 
mond-shaped stacked heel and vamp 
opening. Starting at top, counter-clock- 
wise: Spectator tie, needle toe, stacked 
heel; two-eyelet tie, gently sloped foe, 
stacked heel; simplicity again in soft bow 
pump; red-striped white pump suggesting 
summer cotton dresses. 
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play it G(©)()[L with Yorktown! 


Style 1025 
BLACK 


aye 1026 
BROWN 


Style 1005 
BLACK LEATHER 
with BLACK MESH 


Style 1006 


BROWN LEATHER 
with BROWN MESH 
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Now’s the time to order your 
big-selling summerweights 


You can count on Yorktown for summer- 
weights that sell! Here are just two of our at- 
tractive selection of trim, new IN STOCK 
styles for Spring-Summer, 1960. Order them 
now... be ready to take advantage of these 
strong-selling numbers. 


IN STOCK FROM ONE SOURCE: 


140 STYLE NUMBERS FOR MEN, 
AA-EEE; SIZES 6-14, 
$10.95-$15.95 retail 


28 STYLE NUMBERS FOR BOYS, 
A-EE; SIZES 24-7, 
$8.95-$9.95 retail 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED IN LIFE 4NO ESQUIRE 


Yorktown 


Shoes 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 





THREE GENERATIONS OF FINE SHOEMAKING 


Write now for catalog or for salesman to call 
GARDINER SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
MAIN OFFICES, FACTORY AND IN-STOCK DEPARTMENTS 
GARDINER, MAINE 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: Marbridge Bidg., 47 W. 34th St. 
FAR WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Solnit Shoe Co., Buckingham & Hecht, 
817 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 





MONKEYS 


Make Business in Cleveland 


Carefully planned juvenile departments and imaginative 


promotions have paid well for the Clarence Faflik stores. 


ONKEYS MAKE THE BEST 
BABY-SITTERS. This has 
been the experience in four 

of the five suburban stores of Clarence 
Faflik Shoes Inc. in the Greater Cleve- 
land area. The tot and toddler set are 
happy to turn their attention to the 
antics of a fascinating little cinnamon 
ringtail monkey. The rear walls of the 
four stores were specially planned to 
accommodate large, built-in cages. 
The front of each cage is flush with 
the wall and appears to be part of a 
jungle setting, an effect achieved by 
a charming mural executed by local 


artist Mary Liftman. Two screens of 


wire mesh, two inches apart, separate 
monkey and enthralled audience—a 
safety curious 
fingers on the right side of the cage. 

“No, I wouldn’t say that a monkey 


keep 


precaution to 


in a shoe store presents any particular 
problem,” said Mr. Ned Lulow, man- 
ager of the store in the new Great 
Northern Shopping Center, North 
Olmsted, Ohio. “As a matter of fact, 
I feel he more than earns his keep by 
entertaining the children when their 
mothers are trying to pick shoes for 
themselves. Of course,” he admitted, 
“the youngsters also like to visit the 


‘store with the monkey’ when it’s their 


by RUTH M. CURTIS 


turn to get new shoes.” 

When the Great Northern 
opened (it’s the newest of the Faflik 
chain) all child visitors were invited 
to fill out a slip of paper suggesting 
a name for the monkey. To the win- 
ner of the “Name the Monkey” contest 
went a pair of Buster Brown shoes. In 
keeping with the space age, Great 
Northern’s mascot is now called JET. 

Just once, and that was some years 


store 


ago in the Parma store, have children 
and monkey exploded into action 
simultaneously. Two small boys man- 
aged to get around to the rear of the 
cage and open the door. Parma’s 
Lancelot erupted happily into the shop 
to join the customers. Fortunately 
Lancelot decided to head directly for 
the store manager and was easily 
captured and returned to his cage. 

A high school boy is hired by each 
store to come in daily to feed the 
monkey and clean his cage. It’s just 
possible that in future years there will 
be several young men who can truth- 
fully claim they were helped toward a 
college degree by a monkey. 

The Van Aken Faflik store departs 
from the jungle theme and offers 
young customers a Western set-up 
complete with hitching rail and spirited 
bronco. “The large riding horses were 
originally from merry-go-rounds in 
Coney Island and are found in five of 
our six stores,” said Fred Wildau who. 
with his twin brother and_ partner 
Henry, owns the Faflik chain. An an 
opening attraction for the Van Aken 
store, free Polaroid pictures of chil- 
dren riding the big white horse were 
offered to all who visited the Shoe 
Trading Post. . 

An attraction geared to the interests 





of an older group and which has 


proved most successful in promoting 


good public relations, is a large wall 


area in the Great Northern store de- 
voted to what is called the Teen Colony 
Art Gallery. Here is displayed the art 
work of students from one of the local 


schools. A new exhibit is hung each 


Hitching rail and horse are fea- 
tured in the juvenile dept. of the 
Van Aken store. The horse origi- 
nally came from Coney Island. 


Left: Monkey's cage in the rear 

wall of the Great Northern store, 

showing how the cage is made a 
part of the jungle mural. 


Above: Ned Lulow, manager of 

the Great Northern store, presents 

a prize certificate to the winner oj 
the monthly art show. 


month and, by working out advance 
arrangements with the art teachers of 
the various schools, it is possible to 
offer a very attractive and diverse dis- 
play throughout the year. 

One month featured a grouping of 
beautifully colored and mounted bird 
pictures executed by a third grade 


class in a nearby elementary school. 
“I believe the parents of every chila 
the 
photograph and inspect that exhibit,” 
Mr. 


winner of the prize winning art entry 


in the class came into store to 


said Lulow. kach month the 


is awarded a certificate for a pair of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 








Caprinis MICHELLE.. — 

one of the “elegant fashions i sae feet. : 

A daintily adorned unlined pump with ultra-pointed 
toe and 24/8 heel. Done in HUBSCHMAN S CALF 
#3308 Bone Lumina, accented with regular Bone... 


available, too, in all Hubschman fashion colours... 


by Caprini Shoe Company, Philadelphia 34. 


E. Hubschman & Sons, Division of Gera Corporation, Philadelphia 23 
Fashion Office: 201 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
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MODERN PACKAGING-= 
Time Saver. Prestige Builder. 
by BERNICE DECKER Merchandising A id 


Developments in self-service have made the modern shoe box or bag 


more important than ever as a point-of-sale merchandising aid. 


TTRACTIVE packaging plays an im- 
portant role in shoe retailing and 
merchandising. Smart, colorful 

boxes and bags serve for brand or re- 
tailer name identification, and in some 
cases both. Easy-to-process packages are 
a boon to the retailer, and an easy-to- 
carry convenience for the customer. Proper 
packaging is more important than ever 
in this period of self-service and self- 
selection. 

We have come a long way from the 
era of the mundane shoe box. Usually it 
went home tied with a string. By tradi- 
tion, it often wound up holding a lunch 
for a train trip. 

Today’s retailer has a wide variety of 
choice in packaging, both in design and 
style. As to style, he has a varied choice 
of different types of boxes or bags. A few 
retailers continue to use a conventional 
wrap in paper, bound by tape or string. 
But they are in the minority. Use appears 
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Ingenious design and imaginative art treatments make modern packaging 
° =e functional and attractive. Above: l. to r., 1960 versions from Hoague-Sprague 
to be fairly evenly divided between boxes Corp., Mendle Box Wrap and Label Corp., Frank C. Meyer Co., Inc., Carry Pack 


and bags. In fact li t th Co., Ltd. Front row: Redi Tote box, Diamond National Corp. 
age oo ee ete, ee ae Photo below: Handelok and Loop Lok bags by Wolf Bros. and Carry-Pack Seal 
once a retailer has adopted one or the handle used as a wrapped package. 


other, he continues to use it consistently. 
The reason for selection seems to be a 
matter of personal preference. Processing 
takes about the same length of time, except 
that, in some instances, an additional 
wrap is provided for a box. 

As to boxes, many retailers, probably a 
substantial majority, use those provided 
by the manufacturer. In fact, the past few 
years have seen a marked improvement in 
box design at this source. There has been 
a definite trend to design boxes that are 
keyed to the contents. This means high 
fashion and colorful patterns for women’s 
dress shoes, juvenile scenes or motifs for 
children’s and strengtn and a masculine 
feeling mdicated for men’s shoes. 

Such attractive boxes, retailers indicate, 
help sell merchandise. They are proud to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 





Baker Reporting 
from Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


This trend has caused many U. S. 
manufacturers to seek an out by 
investing, or increasing their invest- 
ments, in foreign plants. These 
moves will tend to make the foreign 
economies more important in world 
trade. It will help raise the stand- 
ard of living in foreign countries, 
and to some extent should create 
better markets for U. S.-made 
products. 

We 

Lower taxes, not in 1960, but in 
1961, are a good possibility. It all 
depends upon the state of U. S. 
business activity in the year ahead. 
Healthy sales activity would stimu- 
late tax collections and thus open 
the door to cuts. 

Chairman Wilbur 
(Arkansas Democrat) 
writing House Ways and Means 
Committee, is paving the way to 
long-overdue tax reform via _ the 
public hearings he’s holding in 1959 
and 1960. Mills is deliberately spot- 
lighting such flaws in the tax laws 
as archaic depreciation rules, which 
dampen plans for capital spending; 
provisions that tend to discourage 
economic incentive, and a whole host 
of other inequities. Purpose is to 
pinpoint weaknesses and thus beef 
up the case for tax reform. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
is being very careful not to show its 
whole hand yet. The exact areas 
where reform will be undertaken 
will remain an official committee 
mystery for many months and prob- 
ably into 1961. But based on stated 
views of both the U. S. Treasury 
and the Ways and Means Committee, 
here are some likely outcomes: 

Individuals—Not much hope for 
cuts here, unless it’s tinkering with 
deductions for lower- and middle- 
incomes. It’s considered good psycho- 
logical practice to emphasize high 
cost of cold war and space explora- 
tion by keeping individual rates 
high. 

Corporations —A_ fair - to - good 
chance that the present 52 per cent 
rate will be pegged downward by 
two to four percentage points. Rea- 
son: Growing awareness that eco- 
nomic growth is being stifled, due 
to the existing rates. 

Depreciation—Good chance for re- 
form here. But the form and scope 


D. Mills 
of the tax- 
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of the relief is a long way from 
being agreed upon. Industry’s 
strong presentation to Ways and 
Means Committee in 1959 helped 
considerably. 

Excises—Not much hope for cuts 
here. 

The important areas where re- 
lief may be on the way are deprecia- 
tion and the rates on corporate in- 
come. Keep banging away at the 
need for relief. Congress will be 
more responsive than usual to tax 
complaints in 1960. 

« 

Social security benefits—and taxes 
—are almost certain to go up again. 

3roadening social security pay- 
ments frequently occurs in election 
years, such as 1960. The drive for 
another round of higher benefits is 
now under a full head of steam. 

There are several proposals. Some 
would permit workers under certain 
conditions to collect benefits earlier. 
This might not require another 
boost in the social security tax right 
away. 

But other proposals would. These 
include adding to the program gov- 
ernment payments for health and 
medical costs for retired persons. 
The cost would be paid by higher 
compulsory taxes on workers and 
employers. 

The tax went up Jan. 1 to three 
per cent of the first $4,800 earned, 
paid by both employer and employe. 

Even under the present program, 
taxes are due to go up to 4% per 
cent each for employer and employe 
in 1969. Further expansion would 
raise this. Don’t forget to increase 
your payments this year. Make your 
views known on expansion. 

e 

Shoe labeling legislation clearly 
rates a rather low priority with 
political leaders in the Congress. 

With the second—and probably 
final—session of the 86th Congress 
well off the ground, there are no 
signs in either the Senate or the 
House of overpowering interest in 
the bill (H. R. 1320) sponsored by 
Rep. Charles O. Porter (Oregon 
Democrat) requiring a statement of 
component materials in every shoe. 

However, Mr. Porter is not dis- 
couraged. “I believe my labeling 
bill has the solid backing of con- 
sumers,” Mr. Porter declares. “And 
this year—an election year—is a 
good year for consumer legislation. 
I am going to keep pressing the 


House leaders for hearings on my 
bill, and I believe we will have 
hearings.” 

Mr. Porter also (in a recent inter- 
view with the BoorT AND SHOE 
RECORDER) hinted that Senator Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger (Oregon Demo- 
crat) may also get behind a shoe 
labeling bill this year. “I know that 
Senator Neuberger is very much 
interested in shoe labeling,’ Mr. 
Porter states, “and I would not be 
surprised to see him sponsor a label- 
ing bill in the Senate.” 

Colston E. Warne, president, Con- 
sumers Union, is expressing great 
interest in the labeling bill. 


New Fashions 
on a Shoe String 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


around the instep for one thing. 
The old objection to the bother of 
lacing and tying these shoestrings, 
on the part of the clerk at the fit- 
ting stool as well as the wearer her- 
self—that no longer carries the 
same weight since the tie with elas- 
ticized lacings can slip on just as 
easily as the favored pump and 
with more probability of staying on. 
There are plenty of reasons why the 
tied shoe deserves a place in our 
fashion lines next fall. 


New Soft Suede Tannage 
Developed by Allied Kid 


BOSTON — After more than a 
year and one half of intensive re- 
search, Allied Kid Company’s Stand- 
ard Division has perfected a new 
suede tannage. The new suede is 
called Mirelle. It has many charac- 
teristics that make it a _ perfect 
leather for soft, glovey shoes. It is 
available in weights for lined and 
unlined types. Mirelle is a very 
plump, mellow suede, rich in appear- 
ance, with a short nap and a very 
fine handle. It is completely devoid 
of any brittleness. In texture, it is 
a cross between Standard’s classic 
Vodelle and Mirage, Standard’s silky 
suede. The new tannage imparts to 
Mirelle better non-crock and water 
repellency characteristics, unusu- 
ally high color fidelity, and greater 
stretch control. Colors do not run 
if wet. When dry, a simple brush- 
ing restores the full beauty of the 
nap. It will not spot or mat. This 
is a subtle piece of leather for richer 
looking shoes. 
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Report on the Russian Shoe Industry: 


by WILLIAM A. ROSSI 


Styles Are Several Years 
Behind ThoseinThisCountry 


Styles are set by state officials. Pointed toes have not yet been adopted 
and few high heels are worn. Styling is most varied in children’s shoes. 


N Russia, fashion is an orphaned 

urchin. For the past 40 years, 

since the Communists took over, 
fashion has been so subordinated in 
the lives of the Russian people that it 
has been virtually non-existent. Only 
in the past two or three years, since 
Western influences have begun to seep 
in, has there been a rising rumble of 
“fashion consciousness” within the 
Soviet Union. 

In terms of styling, Russian men 
and women dress atrociously. Cloth- 
ing and apparel are largely utilitarian 
in design. And where styling does at- 
tempt to play a role, it is ungainly 
and sometimes even primitive. 

Clothing fits poorly, rarely with a 
tailored look. Most men still wear 
flapping, baggy trousers (rarely 
pressed) with cuff widths measuring 
up to 30 inches. Few women use 
makeup, and few ever visit a_hair- 
dresser. Women’s clothing is drab. 
unimaginative. There is no sense of 
color Few men _ ever 
wear neckties. The utilitarian cap is 
seen everywhere. In terms of fashion. 
the average Russian looks like a 
stuffed sea-bag. 


coordination. 


Now this is beginning to change. 
The young people are taking the lead 

strongly influenced by Western 
dress as seen in the movies, in maga- 
zines, and on visitors from Western 
European countries, and particularly 
the U. S. 

The younger men wear narrower 
trousers, They’re 

American-styled _ jackets, 
neckwear, and even shoes 
(most of which may be obtained on 
the black market). Several times I was 


American _ style. 
adopting 


shirts, 
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approached by young men offering to 
buy the suit off my back, or the shoes 
off my feet—or to buy a necktie or 
shirt, or any American clothing | 
was willing to sell. And at handsome 
prices. Other Americans meet with the 
same experience. 

Russia 
using more lipstick and rouge, are 
beginning to adopt Western hair 
styling, self-fashioning some of their 
clothing in line with U. S. 
An American 
Leningrad 
smaller 


Younger women in are 


styling. 
woman in Moscow ot 
(to say nothing of the 
will draw 
stares from Russian women. 

The backwardness of 


fashion is 


cities ) admiring 
Russian 
understandable. Shut off 
from the rest of the world for several 
decades, plus a suppression of fashion 
interest by the government _ itself, 
fashion and style have been almost 
an alien and unknown concept in the 
Soviet Union. 

The the 
styles. And they are usually several 
vears behind the Western nations in 
adopting “new” styles. Just recently, 


Soviet state officials set 


for example, East Germany’s Com- 
munist leader, Party Secretary Walter 
Ulbricht, let go a critical blast before 
an economic conference in Leipzig: 
“If pointed toes are fashionable in 
Italy, one year later we make propa- 
ganda for pointed toes. During the 
intervening time, wide toes have once 
again become fashionable in Italy or 
France. We never catch up.” 

Ulbricht was exaggerating. Pointed 
toes have been fashionable in Italy, 
France and the U. S. for several years 
now—and pointed toes still haven't 
been mass-adopted in Russia. 


Before Khrushchev visited the U. 5. 
a few months ago, his wardrobe was 
prepared not by Russian tailors but 
by an Italian tailor — obviously so 
that the clothes would be “correct” 
in terms of Western styling. His shoes 
were no doubt made in Russia, but 


custom-made. 


Shoe Styles 


The number or variety of shoe 
styles available to the Russians is still 
very limited, though each season o1 
year this continues to expand. Rus- 
sian shoe styles themselves tend to 
be somewhat standardized, obviously 
in an effort to increase production by 
restricting spread of styles. 

The one group that most influences 
fashion developments in Russia is a 
young clique, the sons and daughters 
of officials holding high positions in 
the 
arts and professions. Not only can 
they afford to buy better clothing. 
more opportunity, 


government, industry, science, 


but they have 


through who _ occasionally 
visit other 
Western merchandise or information 
of Western This 


bearing more pressure or 


parents 
countries, to obtain 
fashions. group is 
influence 
on Soviet officials responsible for the 
design and production of apparel. 
Russian shoe styles are several 
years behind those of Western Europe 
and the U. S. Virtually all are copies 
though Soviet 


fashion designers deny this. However. 


of Western styles 


the shoes as seen in windows or worn 
by the people are hardly original 
and most date back at least five or 
more years in the American style 
(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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Monkeys 
Make Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


shoes of his or her choice. 

Newspaper promotion plays a 
large part in the Faflik policy. One 
of the most successful promotional 
ideas for a new store opening was 
found to be the Shoes-for-Life idea 
used when the Great Northern store 
opened. Newspaper ads offered three 
pairs of shoes of the individual’s 
choice for every year of his entire 
life. By registering at any one of the 
six stores, customers became eligible 
for a drawing. 

Another newspaper promotion on 
a weekly basis has proved successful 
in influencing customers to watch the 
Faflik ads. Each week six names and 
addresses selected from the customer 
files of each store or from the tele- 
phone book, are listed in the adver- 
tisement under the heading FAF- 
LIK’S SIX WEEKLY SHOE WIN- 
NERS. Anyone whose name appears 
is invited to call at the nearest store 
and pick up a free pair of shoes. Mr. 
Fred Wildau says there is an aver- 
age 90 per cent pick-up, although 
the winners are not notified that they 
have won other than through read- 
ing the ad in the newspaper. 

In April of last year as a thank- 
you to their customers for their 
support over the years, Clarence 
Faflik Shoes Inc. ran a feature ad of 
a dollar bill. Customers bringing in 
the dollar bill coupon during the 
week received a dollar discount on 
any purchase of $2.95 and over. Over 
1,000 coupons were turned in. 


The Russian Shoe Industry 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 
picture. The baby doll toe is still to 
be seen. The open-toe sandal is over- 
whelmingly popular in summer—but 
they are heavy-looking sandals. The 
tapered toe has just begun to come 
in, but in a very limited way. Few 
high heels are seen or worn. Men’s 
shoes are practically all “basic” — 
plain toes, a few wing tips, straight 
tips, mostly oxfords, and in brown 
and black. The most varied styling 

is seen in children’s shoes. 

The high felt and leather boot is 
commonly seen even in summer, and 
is standard equipment in the colder 
months, particularly outside the cities. 

A very popular item is a leather 
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“slipper” worn indoors or out, heel- 
less, laced like a basketball shoe, no 
box toe or counter. It sells for $10, 
is worth about $2 or $3. For children 
and adults there’s a popular slipper- 
like shoe called “tabochki.” It sells 
for $5 or $6, but is worth about $1.50. 

In summer, sandals are very popu- 
lar with the men in Russia, as they 
are in many European countries. 
However, sandal styles seemed to be 
restricted to just three or four models. 
Another popular model is a_ wide, 
blunt plain-toe oxford. Very broad 
toes are worn by middle and older 
age men. 

A beige and a gray perforated ox- 
ford is another popular style. The 
gray shoe is “high fashion” in Russia. 

More of the close-edge sole shoes, 
adapting the Continental theme, are 
seen now in men’s shoes. 

A surprising number of men’s shoes 
with plastic and canvas uppers are 
worn. These are “popular priced” at 


about $20 a pair. 


Women’s and Children’s Shoes 


Most women’s styles are rounded 
toes, some closed, some open. The 
tapered toe will make its debut in 
1960—though on a limited scale. The 
pointed or needle toe still appears a 
long way off. Perhaps 1961 or even 
later. At the American Exhibition in 
Moscow, I observed the reactions of 
of Russian women to our 
on display. Most 
women seem to shake their heads, be- 
wildered at the could 
“squeeze” into these shoes. But the 
younger women appeared to like them 
—perhaps simply because the style 
was American. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
state hasn’t yet decreed pointed toes 
as suitable fashion for Russian women. 
However, some “experimental” models 
have been designed on this last. 

The stripping sandal is popular in 
warmer weather, as are unlined shoes. 
The dress bootee is popular in colder 
months. Many of the summer-type 
shoes are of slip-lasted construction, 
along with cements for lower priced 
shoes, and welts in better grades and 
sturdier shoes. 

The high heel is worn by very few 
women in Russia. Actually, until very 
recently, it has been strongly dis- 
couraged. For example, an article 


scores 
needle-toe shoes 


how foot 


published in “Soviet Women,” a 
magazine directed to younger Russian 
women, states, “High heels have an 
adverse effect on the development of 
girls during this (teenage) period. 
These (heels) bring the center of 
gravity forward and backward, which 
may affect the form of the pelvis and 
the position of the uterus.” 

Most of the high heels available 
range from 16/8 to 19/8 in height. 
These are usually heavy Louis or high 
Cuban heels. The state has actually 
limited the heights on heels. Low and 
medium height heels are urged (and 
worn by almost all women) during the 
day. High heels are mostly made of 
half wood, half aluminum. The plastic 
high heel is not yet in evidence. 

The needle or stiletto heel hasn’t 
yet made an appearance. The so-called 
high heel is gaining a little in popu- 
larity, chiefly as an evening shoe, and 
mostly with girls or younger women. 
But high heel shoes aren’t easily pur- 
chased. Though they may be seen in 
store windows, frequently when the 
customer asks for them in the store 
she is told that these must be ob- 
tained from the shoes-to-order de- 
partment. High-heel shoes that are 
available are often imports. However, 
the dressy “little” heels are gaining 
in popularity. Wedge heels are com- 
monly used. 

But most Russian women still frown 
upon high heels as “difficult” to walk 
on. This is expected to change. After 
all, the high heel is relatively new to 
Russian women. As fashion interest 
rises, so will the popularity of the 
high heel. 

Children’s shoes come in bright 
colors and a fairly wide selection of 
patterns. This tends to follow the 
European idea of wide variety of style 
selection (with relatively small size 
selections) in children’s shoes. Chil- 
dren’s styles in Russia are quite evi- 
dently copied or adapted from Euro- 
pean shoe styles rather than American. 

Children’s shoes are lower priced, 
averaging $15 to $20 a pair, for medi- 
um and low grades, to $30 to $40 for 
better grades. Growing girls’ shoes 
are priced $35 to $45 in popular 
grades, $55 to $70 in better grades. 
Women who can wear these smaller 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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Mild Weather Moves 
Shoes in Miami 


CONTINUED mild Miami weather 
influences the shoe market here. A 
“little bit of everything is selling” 
is echoed by most of the buyers 
both in Miami and Miami Beach. 
Black patent with both high and 
medium heels was reported good at 
a leading downtown department 
store with spectators picking up 
very well. Evening wear for De- 
cember was very good in vinyl. 
Pastels are moving up and beige 
and navy in calfskin are good. High 
heels and styles are selling best. 
Dressy shoes were leading casuals 
in almost all the stores. 

At the Beach, reports at one of 
the better stores showed black pat- 
ent predominating with white kid 
holding its own. Beige in kid and 
meshes was good and pinks and 
blues were starting to move. An- 
other store on Lincoln Rd., also sell- 
ing a little of everything, reports 
colors moving more rapidly than 
black and whites. 

One of the better Flagler street 
stores reports gold selling for day- 
time better than expected in vinyl 
and kid as well as combinations of 
the two. Gold kid with simulated 
leather heels was going well in the 
early spring and summer styles. 
White and gray lustre were on the 
increase. Black patent and bone, 
with contrasting overlays on the 
vamp, were beginning to climb. One 
big popular item was Sahara suede 
with white polka dot overlay on the 
vamp and matching insole. 

The pointed toe is still experienc- 
ing a minimum of resistance. Spec- 
tators were moving up in almost all 
stores. 


St. Louis Winds Up 
Clearance Sales 

JANUARY clearances had mixed 
results for St. Louis shoe outlets. 
County stores in general fared bet- 
ter than downtown departments. 
Men’s and children’s dealers fared 
better than women’s. 

At markdowns averaging 15 per 
cent, children’s departments cleared 
their stock shelves adequately, and 
now report that their inventories are 
in fairly clean shape. Buying in 
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this category has kept at an active 
level, following a brisk December. 
Currently, most juvenile sales are 
in replacement school shoe types. 
Storm boots continue sticky. 

Several men’s stores cleared their 
discontinued patterns and _ colors 
promptly after the first sale ads ran 
January 4. Other men’s departments 
have found January selling slow go- 
ing, with managers blaming the 
sluggish days on unseasonably warm 
weather here. Odds and ends and 
broken size runs remaining appear 
to be concentrated in discontinued 
styles and in moc-front oxfords and 
slipons using pillow-stitched and 
other novelty leather plugs. 

Resort and early spring pumps 
have moved into display cases. Re- 
sort windows have used all types 
from thonged flats to spike heel 
shantung pumps to accessorize bath- 
ing suits, cruise ensembles, and em- 
broidered wash ’n wear frocks. 

Fabric shoes for resort-through- 
summer wear filled one street win- 
dow at Scruggs Vandervoort Barney 
downtown. A Vitality raw silk town 
pump on 15/8 thin heel looked good 
in pastel blue, pink and green, each 
with white smooth leather tip, heel 
cover, and cord instep strap. A 
closed pump of black or natural col- 
ored linen featured a vamp band of 
colorful silk embroidery, a tapered 
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toe, and a thicker heel. 

Women’s buyers say that they will 
watch the progess of the “opened up 
shoe” closely during the next few 
selling months. The opening-up takes 
many forms, including open shanks 
and cutouts, in addition to open 
toes and heels. The Shoe Fashion 
Board of St. Louis publicized a Pea- 
cock pump named “Outer Space” as 
a January promotion. The black 
patent kid-lined pump has a light- 
ened look achieved by means of 
graduated portholes in the patent. 

When clearances are not consid- 
ered, best selling women’s types in 
St. Louis now are 23/8 black patent 
pumps with small metallic trim; 
17/8 bone calf or kid dressmaker 
pumps, many with softly draped or 
shirred vamp effects; and crushed 
or lightly grained leather tapered 
toe unlined walking casuals on mid- 
high shaped wedges —color, bone! 
Sales of spectators, using white 
napped leather in combination with 
patent, brown or blue smooth, are 
expected to open up next month. 

Bone as a color is heralded in all 
women’s stores and departments as 
THE volume color to watch for 
spring. Although it will not equal 
black patent leather, it should far 
outdistance tan, red and flight blue 
combined, dealers indicate. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 


Bonwit's Italian Starfish 
.- barefoot sandals, 
glamorous os Sophia, Gine 


and Anna on the beach 


for your delectation; 
order now, mail, phone or mermaid 


Shoe Selon, Second Floor 
New Yor 


A touch of humor helps build a case for these Italian sandals at Bonwit Teller, 
New York. Order by mail, phone or private mermaid. $8.95 to $14.95. (8 cols.) 
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The Russian Shoe Industry 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


sizes will buy them and gain the ad- 
vantage of the lower price. Babies’ 
shoes average $8 to $12 in price, for 
shoes of moderate quality (average 
price in the U. S. for these grades: 
about $3 to $4 a pair). 


House of Shoe Fashions 

Shoe styles in Russia originate with 
the House of Shoe Fashions. There 
are supposed to be several of these 
situated throughout the country, with 
the main one in Moscow. 

There are no free-lance shoe design- 
ers in Russia; no private enterprises 
specializing in this work. The shoe 
factories do not have their own de- 
signers, nor do they do any designing 
of shoes for their own plants. They 
simply produce the styles decreed by 
the House of Shoe Fashions, the cen- 
tral headquarters from which emanate 
all the styles for a new season or year. 

I visited the House of Shoe Fash- 
ions in Russia, had a detailed discus- 
sion with the director and his aides, 
and made an inspection tour. This 
130 
people, including five shoe artists, 16 


organization employs about 
designers and pattern makers (they’re 
called “engineers”), plus a variety of 
technicians. A large share of the em- 
ployes here are women. It is a fair- 
sized building with different depart- 
ments. There is a large sample or 
model room containing about 250 
models of men’s, women’s and chil- 


dren’s shoes, plus a raised runway of 


about 35 feet going through center of 
the room, and used to display shoes 
on live models. 

Most of the styles on exhibit were 
“projections” of new designs to be in- 
troduced for the forthcoming season 
or year, | was told; and some were 
already in production or in the stores. 
Now, as models these shoes repre- 
sented a creditable showing. But one 
thing was clear; the design and quality 
of these shoes were substantially bet- 
ter than those I saw and examined in 
many shoe stores. The display models 
were obviously closer to “custom” 
shoes. The shoes actually for sale are 
nowhere as good in quality and ap- 
pearance as the “model” shoes. 

Practically all the shoes were obvi- 
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ously copies of Western European and 
American styles—and styles dating 
back from two to four years. For ex- 
ample, some tapered toes were in evi- 
dence, but no needle toes or thin 
stilleto-type heels. Pointed toe shoes 
were supposed to be introduced in 
1958-59, but were still not available 
at that time in the stores, even in the 
major cities where new styles are first 
introduced (the hinterlands may not 
see new styles for two to five years 
later.) Practically all of the women 
who saw our pointed-toe shoes at the 
American Exhibit in Moscow saw 
them—or even knew of them—for the 
first time. It’s unlikely that the pointed 
toe and thin heel will become a mass- 
market item in Russia even by 1962, 
if then. 

Officials at the House of Shoe Fash- 
ions outrightly denied that their “new” 
styles were copies of European and 
American styles. Despite the open-to- 
view contradiction of this, they em- 
phatically declared that all their styl- 
ing was “original.” However, I could 
see little if anything that was “origi- 
nal” shoe styling to Russia, as shoe 
styles are typical of American or Brit- 
ish or Italian styling. The Western 
Influence was to be seen throughout 
the whole Russian shoe display. Never- 
theless, the copying was fairly good. 

The model styles were made in 
leathers, plastics and fabrics. I was 
told that about 1000 new shoe styles a 
year are “introduced” in Russia. More 
likely was meant that such a number 
was created in the Houses of Shoe 
Fashion—but not introduced in the 
stores for the public. 

It isn’t uncommon for styles to be 
shown in store windows, but not to 
be available for sale in the stores. 
Customers will be told that these are 
“advance” showings, and will be avail- 
able soon. of 
their special “exhibitions” such as to 
be seen at the permanent Exhibition 
of Economic Achievement, in Moscow, 
a fantastically ornate and vast arrange- 
ment of beautiful buildings, each hous- 
ing exhibits typifying the goods pro- 
duced in different parts of the country. 
This is to show the “progress” of the 
country’s output of goods. It is ex- 


Russians make much 


traordinarily impressive. But it is also 
an extraordinary sham—primarily be- 
cause many if not most of the goods 


shown are not commonly available to 
the people or commonly used in in- 
dustry and in the economy. 

For example, in the Pavillion of 
Light Industry, part of the Exhibition, 
is a display of shoes (as well as shoe- 
making and tanning machinery). The 
shoes, presented as typical of those 
made in Russia, would be extremely 
hard to find in stores—either in qual- 
ity or design. It was obvious that these 
were sheer window dressing. And, 
ironically, no one knows this better 
than the people, themselves. But 
they’re impressed, nevertheless. At 
least it gives them a feeling of a better 
tomorrow. 

I asked the officials at the House of 
Shoe Fashions how they determined 
which styles to introduce for a new 
season or year. No shoe shows, as we 
understand them, are held in Russia. 
where retailers come to look and buy. 
It is rare for a Russian shoe designer 
to ever visit such world style centers 
as Rome, Paris, New York, London. 

I was told that each month an “art 
council” is held, involving style leaders 
in the clothing, retailing and other 
fields. Here the subject of “trends” is 
discussed, and shoes are presumably 
designed to conform to such trends. 
But the mystery is how a “style trend” 
is ascertained when there is very little 
style-consciousness in Russia, and 
where the people have had little if any 
influence in steering trends, and where 
the government itself has always de- 
creed what the trends shall be. 

Also, each shoe factory is supposed 
to have its own “art council,” with 
regular meetings. Part of the council 
consists of trade union representatives 
in the factory, who “approve” of the 
new styles that will be made by the 
factory—based on styles submitted by 
the House of Shoe Fashions. What 
special contributions can be made by 
trade union officials, plus factory tech- 
nicians, in determining fashion trends, 
is difficult to understand. But no doubt 
this is a rubber stamp situation, but 
used to exemplify the “democratic” 
idea where everyone has a say in a 
proletarian society, even to the point 
of the operator at the heel scouring 
machine having a vote as to whether 
needle toes should enter the fashion 
scene. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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SALES WILL BALLOON WITH BATA LEISURE FOOTWEAR 


Bata leisure footwear walks away with the market . . . with walking-on-air comfort. Any man who 
enjoys shoe comfort is a prospective customer for Bata Leisure Footwear. They’re the smartest 
casuals of the season with remarkably flexible, lightweight crepe air-cushion soles attached to 
the upper by our new Direct Vulcanization Process. Ideal for school, work, informal wear or 


just plain loafing. Choice of attractive colors. 


SEE OUR ENTIRE FALL LINE 
DURING THE MID-SEASON SHOE 
FASHION WEEK. WALDORF- 
ASTORIA SUITE 979 TO 981 


BATA SHOE COMPANY, INCORPORATED, BELCAMP, MARYLAND 
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Converse concentrates on 
fast-selling styles, quality 
workmanship, outstanding 
value to give its canvas and casual 
footwear a strong sales advantage. 
See the new patterns, colors, fabrics that 
make this complete family line 
a top profit maker. 


Shoes for gym, 
sports and general 
wear. Featuring the 
exclusive ‘““Triple C”’ 
comfort cushion arch. 


Light, cool and 
buoyant, these big-selling 
styles have another sales plus 
— they’re washable! 


The fabrics are “SS 

bright, super soft, cool — 
and washable. The styles are 
new and salable. 
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The Russian Shoe Industry 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


While little original shoe styling is 
expressed in shoes seen in Russian 
shoe stores, or even in the House of 
Shoe Fashions, this is not to imply 
that Russian shoe designers or stylists 
lack creative styling talent or ability. 
Creative talent is universal. The Rus- 
sians have it, or have all the potential, 
as do the people of any other country. 
The only difference is that Russian 
shoe designers (and this applies to 
most of Soviet art forms) have little 
chance to express their talents in 
actual, free creative designs for the 
industry or public. 

The Russian shoe designers are hog- 
tied by all sorts of restrictions: by 
limitations in the number and types of 
designs; by the availability of mate- 
rials; by limitations in production: by 
geographical and professional isola- 
tion. Thus, the “sterility” of Russian 
shoe design is simply the consequence 
of prevailing conditions of the Rus- 
sian economy and bureaucratic limi- 
tations imposed. Unleashed from these 
restrictions, we might well see many 
interesting fashion developments 
emanate from the country, and possi- 
bly developing into a distinctive Rus- 
sian “character” in shoe design as it 
exists in Italy or America or Britain 
or France. 

(Note: In the next, and concluding, 
article of this series, Mr. Rossi will 
discuss quality standards in Russian 
/ootwear.) 

Expanded Bookkeeping 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


For the second type of error there 
is very littlke remedy. One can only 
hope that over time the mistakes will 
equalize among the departments. The 
first type in sales 
totals less than the audited total store 
figures would indicate. If the discrep- 
ancies are recorded and totalled at 
the end of the month, the total can 
be distributed among the departments 


of error results 


in proportion to sales. The reasoning 
here is also that error has equalized 
among departments. 

With inventories, 
sales recorded for each department. 
it now becomes possible to compute 
gross profit contribution and turnover 


purchases and 
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by departments, by following the same 
procedure as formerly employed in 
calculating gross profit for the total 
store. 
Modern Packaging 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


have their shoes leave the store in 
them, and they know customers like 
them. But many manufacturers still 
have a long way to go, retailers con- 
tend, for many boxes remain dull 
and uninteresting. Hence, retailers 
often turn to imprinted paper as an 


over-wrap for boxes, plus an identi- 
fying carrying handle. 

Many retailers have adopted a 
box or bag with their own imprint. 
This is particularly true of depart- 
ment stores and chains, although a 
few large independent retailers also 
follow the practice. 

More and more stores are turning 
to some form of self service or self 
selection. To date, packaging has 
not kept pace with this trend but it 
is beginning to catch up. It is prob- 
ably one phase in the evolution of 

(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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styled by 


'\ SAM SNEAD 


\ formen and women 


Taylor-Made Sam Snead golf 
shoes are bringing extra 
pairage sales to fine stores all 
over America. Shown 

here, style 966, just one 

of 22 in-stock styles for 

men and women. 

In Puritan ivory with 

black saddle. Fully 

leather lined. Heavy 

| spiked leather sole 


and heel. 


fe b ? Vs f. 
GOLF SHOE 


Write, wire or phone collect today for complete information 
| E. E. TAYLOR CORPORATION, FREEPORT, MAINE 
also makers of British Walkers shoes for men 





this changing concept of retailing. 
Complete self service stores origi- 
nally placed shoes, unpackaged, on 
the shelves. Now, however, there 
is a tendency to place the shoes on 
the shelves in open boxes. A cus- 
tomer who knows his or her size, 
can identify it readily from the box 
label. He then picks up the box and 
takes it to the cashier, and it is 
easily processed at that point. 

Completely boxed merchandise 
lends itself to self selection of can- 
vas and other easily fitted casuals 
and slippers. A number of depart- 
ment stores have converted entire 
separate departments to this proce- 
dure. Self-selection units are also 
used as small shoe departments in 
men’s wear and specialty stores. 
These units are built so that the 
tops can be used for display, with 
the units themselves holding a good 
supply of boxed shoes. 

Self-service display fixtures to 
hold boxed merchandise are used ex- 
tensively for such items as plastic 
protective boots and footwear, ten- 
nis shoes, rubbers, hunting boots, 
and other specialty shoes. Attrac- 
tive, colorful designs, encourage 
impulse buying. 

More is being done to key pack- 
ages with promotions, particularly 
merchandise such as cowboy boots, 
children’s novelty footwear, and 
sports shoes. Retailers believe this 
could be extended further, with 
packages keyed to seasonal color 
promotions, or specific themes. 
Thus, they would have more latitude 
in building displays. Packaging 
should be a part of display, many 
feel, since it is definite incentive to 
buy. Although they realize this field 
has limitations, they believe its pos- 
sibilities have not been sufficiently 
explored. 

There is also a feeling that not 
enough has been done to exploit the 
possibiJity of gift packaging for 
shoes. More could be done to pro- 
mote shoes as gifts if they could be 
packaged as such. Such a program 
would call for glamorizing the con- 
tents. It should also provide for 
latitude as to seasons in addition to 
Christmas, providing for special oc- 
easions such as Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, and Father’s 
Day. Packaging that can be adapted 
to birthdays should also be pro- 
vided. Some of this could probably 
come through special wraps, but 
specially designed boxes and bags 
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should not be overlooked. Inexpen- 
sive folding boxes that can be stored 
flat lend themselves ideally to this 
need, since they present no storage 
problem. 

Enough progress has been made 
in package design, so that both the 
shoe manufacturer and retailer can 
just about choose the type of box 
that best fits his needs. There is 
good selection, for instance, in 
boxes that are shipped flat to the 
customer, usually the shoe manufac- 
turer. He forms the carton, when 
needed, with conventional forming 
machinery, then ships it to the re- 
tailer, ready to be placed on his 
shelves. At the point of sale, it con- 
verts into an easy-to-carry carton. 
For this type, no additional wrap 


Carry-Pack handles seal the package 
quickly from dispensers that are loaned 
by the company without charge. These 
handles can be imprinted with the store 
name and advertising message. 
or carrying device is needed. The 
box serves as identification for the 
brand and the retailer. Carrying 
devices include pull-up handles and 
specially attached tapes, strings or 
cords. Bags come with both rope 
and paper handles. 

An example of this type of box 
is the Redi-Tote box, which has a 
convenient built-in handle and 
safety-lock end tabs which save 
wrapping time and materials. When 
it is carried away by the customer, 
it serves as a walking advertise- 
ment for the store. 

There are also available a large 
number of boxes and bags without 
their own carrying devices. This 
need is taken care of with patented 
handles that serve as package seals. 
Increased speed and economy in 
wrapping are the aims of this prod- 
uct. It can be used on regular shoe 
boxes, on shoes in bags, or on shoes 
wrapped as packages. Smaller stores 
find it useful because clerks can 
wrap packages easily. In larger 


stores, the operation can be per- 
formed at the cashier’s desk, with- 
out increasing personnel. Because 
of the ease with which packages can 
be carried, “take withs’ are en- 
couraged. 

The Carry-Pack, a patented han- 
dle of this type, is a gummed-tape 
handle which also seals the package 
and will fit a stock shoe box, a 
wrapped package or a shoe bag, re- 
gardless of size or weight. Carry- 
Pack handles seal the package 
quickly from dispensers that are 
loaned by the company without 
charge. These handles can be im- 
printed with the store name and ad- 
vertising message. A popular de- 
velopment is the Kiddie Carry-Pack 
which is imprinted with stock de- 
signs of interest to children. 

Transparent film bags are also 
coming into increasing use, espe- 
cially for self-serve and self-selec- 
tion units. However, they also pro- 
vide colorful identifying wraps for 
slippers, tennis shoes, casuals, and 
other over-the-counter items. A few 
manufacturers use these bags as 
protective wraps inside the regula- 
tion cartons. This is a practice wel- 
comed by the customer, since it pro- 
vides an extra item for home stor- 
age. In fact, one of the advantages 
of the new cartons and bags is that 
they are so attractive they are often 
not thrown away but are used for 
home storage. They continue to ad- 
vertise the manufacturer or dealer 
for many months or even years. 

Both retailers and manufacturers 
are agreed that we should see many 
more developments in shoe packag- 
ing. Contests sponsored by trade 
associations have spurred original- 
ity in design. Changing merchan- 
dising methods, should lead to engi- 
neering production of packaging 
that will be even more efficient, at- 
tractive, and serviceable to the re- 


tailer. 


Correction 

In the RECORDER Brand Names 
Guide and Trade Mark Directory 
issue, published December 15, 1959, 
the trade name “Justin” was listed 
as owned by the Atkinson Boot Shop, 
Trenton, Mo. The name “Justin” on 
footwear, however, is the property 
of H. J. Justin & Sons, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas, well known manufac- 
turers of boots. 
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“We Won't Let You 
Wear It Unless It Fits”’ 


” 


“We won’t let you wear it unless it fits,” is a slogan made 
popular by a New York men’s store. It is also the basic 
philosophy in selling men’s work shoes at Cy’s Men’s Wear 
at 507 West Broadway in north Minneapolis. 

Oliver Thurman, manager of the shoe department, tries to 
do a conscientious fitting job each time he makes a sale. He 
feels that this has been responsible for helping to boost the 
store’s work shoe volume. The store does not let a work shoe 
go out unless it fits the customer’s foot correctly. 

If Thurman does not have the right size, he usually informs 
the customer that he will have it in a day or two. He also 
vffers to mail out the shoes when they are received so the 
tustomer does not have to make a trip back to the store. 

Thurman keeps a card file of all his customers. On each 
card the customer’s shoe size, the number of sales made to 
him and the type of shoes he buys are recorded. Thurman 
tries to fit the shoe to the job, for he has customers from 
all walks of life. Often customers call up and request that 
shoes be sent out. With all the necessary information on 
file, it is a simple matter to fill their orders. Occasionally, 
when a steady customer moves out of the city, he still con- 
tinues to order his work shoes by mail. 

Red Wing shoes manufactured by the Red Wing Shoe Co. 
are featured in the work shoe section. Thurman pointed out 
that he has confidence in the product he is selling and that 
confidence, in turn, is projected to his customers. He joined 
Cy’s about four years ago after doing sales work in another 
field. Thurman has studied shoes and shoe construction and 
took a course at Dr. Scholl’s school of practipedics. 

Cy’s has considerable repeat business in work shoes. If a 
regular customer does not come in for some time, he is sent 
a direct mail postcard as a reminder. Direct mail advertising 
is used almost exclusively in promoting the sale of work 
shoes. Both cash and charge business is done. Thurman also 
believes that word of mouth advertising has been important 
in boosting sales. 





A new line of soft casuals manufactured by the Leverenz 
Shoe Company of Sheboygan, Wis., are the Calumet Safaris 
seen above. Safaris are made in soft buck leather with 
Water-Shed finish. Soles are of ribbed crepe. Colors in- 
clude Chalk White, Loden Green, Elephant Grey, Sahara 
Sand, Sudan Red, Leopard, Baby Tiger, and Camel's Hair 


Leverenz is carrying a large in-stock inventory 
of the Safari line. 


Brown. 
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The Tingley Clog 
in Pure Gum is 
shown above. 


Also available in 

Brown & Black 

Rubber. 4 sizes 
fit 


properly 
shee sizes 6-13. 








FOR DRESS... 
AND RUGGED WEAR, T00 


Year after year, more Tingley Clogs are 
sold than any other brand. Will not 
gap at the side or pull off the heel. Light 
and comfortable, they are smart looking 
on quality dress shoes and they wear 
like iron. 


Only 4 sizes will give a better fit than 
28 sizes and lasts in old style lined 
clogs. Think what that means in easier 
stock keeping. Fill-ins quickly available 
from nearby distributors. 


Clogs, Sandals, Storm Rubbers and our 
complete line of children’s and young- 
ster’s Rubbers and Boots offer smart re- 
tailers more sales with 4 the inventory. 


RUBBER CORPORATION 
RA eee Ne Rs 
Rahway, New Jersey ® Established 1896 
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St. Louis 


As ANNUAL reports for 1959 filter through, it becomes in- 
creasingly obvious that most St. Louis producers are looking 
back on one of the best years in their histories in both pair- 
age and profits. 

International Shoe Company reported dollar sales of $283.3 
million, as against $244.3 million last year. Brown Shoe Com- 
pany’s $276.6 million for 1959 compared with $239.9 for 
fiscal 1958. Executives from both firms told the press in 
January that the shoe industry faces good to excellent pros- 
pects for 1960. 

Henry H. Rand, ISCO president, said that shoe retailers 
can expect another record sales year ahead. Retailers, he 
observed, reduced inventories in 1958, built inventories in 
1959, and should follow a more stable inventory policy during 
1960. He described the current price position of hides as 
“rather unstable.” Recent price gyrations, he said, have 
“tended to obscure some of the more fundamental and long 
range problems of the shoe industry.” He estimated that 
ISCO’s four price changes during 1959 had a cumulative 
price-advance effect of eight to nine per cent at the wholesale 
level. However, he added, sales of shoes at retail have not 
decreased noticeably because of higher prices. 

Clark Gamble, president of Brown Shoe Company, forecasts 
“an increasing awareness of footwear values, and a greater 
variety in types of shoes using new materials to meet the 
needs of expanded living activities.” 

“Over the years,” he observed, “shoes have become a more 
important item of apparel, and more improvements have per- 
haps been made in footwear than in any other single category 
of clothing.” He foresees more new materials competing with 
leathers in the "60s, when these materials are perfected to the 
point where they fulfill wear and value requirements. 

Women’s spring and summer trends, as based on manufac- 
turers orders received, find needle toes continuing as favor- 
ites in both fashion and volume lines. Sandal types are mak- 
ing gains over 1959, as are narrow walled-toe lasts. Women’s 
casuals and flats may perhaps be in for less of a pointed toe, 
more of a gentle taper. Favored spring patterns, women’s 
maker’s say, use only refined embellishments, and intricately 
decorated vamp patterns are “going by the board.” Simplic- 
ity of trim, used widely at the top fashion level last year, has 
moved down to women’s volume lines. 

One local stylist believes that this Classic Look may help 
the average woman make her Easter footwear selection more 
easily, since she will not be forced to choose between widely- 
varying types of pump ornamentation. 


New England 


J Ant ARY is the traditional style testing month for most 
large city retailers in the northern part of the country. It is 
during that month that socalled cruise and southern resort 
promotions point the way to spring and summer. 

Reports reaching New England shoe manufacturers indi- 
cate that these promotions have been successful. In fact, 
re-orders are beginning to come in for dress, novelty and 
casual types in black, bone, white, red and blue. These, 
added to already accumulated backlogs, have given most fac- 
tories enough cutting to carry them through for from five to 
eight weeks. The feeling is that re-orders will continue to 
mount and that there may well be the usual rash of late 
deliveries when spring finally arrives. Comparatively few 
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companies making women’s footwear complain that orders 
are hard to find. 

Conditions in the men’s end of the industry are spotty. 
While a few factories, most of them making medium to high 
grades, have enough business on hand to ensure full produc- 
tion schedules for as much as eight or nine weeks, others 
seemingly must satisfy themselves at least for the time being 
with much less than that. 

Bulk of the orders received to date are reported to be for 


casuals. 
Milwaukee 


SHOE manufacturers here stepped into the new decade with 
mixed feelings. Business is good, according to all reports. 
But, as is normal with the shoe industry, the good reports 
are tempered by the ever present alarm signals. 

Factory orders and shipments are reported to be under 
last year’s figures at this time. The reason, according to in- 
dustry spokesmen, is that dealers a year ago were filling their 
shelves in anticipation of pending price increases. As a 
result, factory salesmen today are writing lighter orders than 
they did last year. With prices expected to hold firm for 
1960’s spring and fall footwear, dealers appear inclined to 
lay in only their normal inventory needs. 

Firming of the leather market has enabled some shoe pro- 
ducers here to make selective downward readjustments of 
prices. The price tags on some fall items are now being 
carefully reviewed. A close watch is being kept on the price 
of steel: what happens with this basic commodity in the next 
few months may also reflect on shoe prices. 

Basically, however. no significant changes are anticipated 
here in the price structure of men’s fall footwear. 

A “soft spot” pointed out by one key factory spokesman 
is the dip in the volume of mail orders currently coming in 
from dealers. The lag in mail orders is interpreted by this 
executive as a sign of a decline in retail sales, particularly 
in outlying areas. 

“It could be that the steel strike hurt the shoe industry 
more than most of us have to date realized,” he claims. 

Last year proved a good one for boot producers. Prospects. 
they claim, are excellent for 1960. Style advancements in 
ladies’ boot lines have created an expanding market for this 
field. 

Men’s dress shoe production is holding at a satisfactory 
level. Work shoe output, however continues to lag. 


Los Angeles 


LATE summer stylings are about in the final stages and 
should be ready for production fairly soon, according to re- 
ports in the Los Angeles area. 

The first of the summer orders, primarily for resorts and 
cruise areas, are beginning to go out. Some say it is a little 
early for general shipments of spring merchandise as yet. 

Straws seem to be playing a very important part in the 
summer group. Used in all sorts of designs, colors and com- 
binations of colors, they seem to have caught the retailer’s 
fancy. 

Black, white and bone remain in the foreground as far 
as overall colors are concerned. Sling pumps, Spring-o-lators 
and plain closed heel and toe pumps with a choice of clips 
on the vamp promise to do well for dress. Flatties and thong 
sandals should be good sellers. 
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Profile: James Legg 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


At Heydays, they believe in many 
things. They believe there is only 
one approach, that is to put shoes 
on the consumer’s feet that will 
make her happy and make a profit 
for the retailer. They believe it is 
more important to improve the shoe 
industry than it is to improve them- 
selves, for they are one and the 
same. If they can improve the indus- 
try, as a whole, they are bound to 
improve with it to the extent that 
they participate. 

They believe in advertising. Their 
experience has taught them that 
their gain in sales will invariably 
parallel their advertising expense. 
This doesn’t mean that the more 
money they spend for advertising, 
the more business they will do. It 
does mean that if advertising is pro- 
ductive, if it is intelligent and put 
in the right place, it is bound to re- 
sult in increased sales. The right 
place is in the reader’s hand. What- 
ever method gets it to the reader’s 
hand, is the one that is right. Hey- 
days’ ads have appeared on the same 
page in the BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
for the past seventeen years. 

“It is a fact that we have a policy 
that begins and ends with our cus- 
tomers,” says Jim. “Everything we 
do is for our customers’ benefit, first. 
We have no special arrangements or 
concessions for anyone. This costs 
us a substantial amount of volume. 
If it costs us profits, we will never 
know. But we do know that the 
Heydays customer has the best in- 
surance for his own profit that he 
can get. He knows that no one can 
undersell him. No one has a ‘feature’ 
advantage that he doesn’t have. The 
size of the customer or the store, or 
who owns it, has nothing to do with 
it. The smallest is as mighty as the 
biggest. 

“We won’t compromise on quality. 
We refuse to save a penny on our 
shoes. We don’t buy deals from tan- 
ners. We buy a grade of leather and 
we do not substitute. This is true 
of everything that goes into the 
shoe, leather, thread, lining, every- 
thing. All shoes have identical prop- 
erties. We are unwilling to save pen- 
nies in making a pair of shoes 
because the expense of saving a 
penny in quality is not worth it. We 
never buy a bargain. We don’t be- 
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lieve there is such a thing as a bar- 
gain. If it is a bargain, people are 
not going to sell it. They are going 
to keep it.” 

Let us fill our readers in a bit on 
some of the details. First about Hey- 
days and then Humphrey Smith. The 
company has been in business for 
nineteen years. Started out as the 
Victory Shoe Company, making a 
few hundred pairs of shoes in three 
patterns: a pump, strap and tie. Ed- 
ward Morris was the president. Then 
they moved along to the present loca- 
tion at 2032 Locust Street in St. 


Louis. Changed the corporate name 
to Heydays Shoes Inc. in 1950. 

By 1951, they had two floors— 
27,450 sq. feet, in this downtown 
factory, with an annual volume of 
about three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. Since then, they have taken 
over the entire building, 130,000 sq. 
feet. Shipments have increased 515 
per cent since 1951. The three origi- 
nal patterns have grown into a line 
of 125 styles of which 83 shoes are 
in stock and made of 33 patterns; 
ten materials in a total of 31 colors. 

(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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IN STOCK 
No. 665 Brown 
No. 655 Black 


Don't shy away from the man with "foot 
trouble" or a “hard-to-fit" story. Properly fitted 
with Alden-Pedic Shoes he will become one of your 
best repeat customers and he'll tell his friends. Learn 
about our Foot-Balance® program today. 
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THE KEY TO FOOT-BALANCE 





Write For Free Progress Report 


C.H. ALDEN SHOE COMPANY 


GCosstom Boclmakers Since 1884 
BROCKTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





Production has risen from the origi- 
nal several hundred pairs a day to 
an annual volume in 1959 of 460,000 
pairs. 

Heydays occupies the entire build- 
ing, seven floors, every one of which 
is kept sparklingly clean. There is 
sufficient light and room enough for 
people to move and work freely and 
harmoniously. Each one doing his 
own job, knowing his responsibili- 
ties, accepting and executing them. 

On the seventh floor, there is a 
big storage space for shipping car- 
tons, shoe cartons, bulk materials. 
Sixth: Surplus stock inventory. 
Fifth: This is where they store lin- 
ing materials, some leathers, heavy 
machinery repair. Also the Heydays 
School House. Fourth: Pre-fitting 
and fitting room. Third: Cutting and 
lasting. Second: Bottoming, heel fit- 
ting and finishing. First: Office and 
active stock department. Basement: 
Sole and shank room. 

“The way we produce our shoes is 
contrary to the typical way,” says 
Jim Legg. “Heydays is the appro- 
priate shoe for all-day wear and 
activities. Sure, every line has a fea- 
ture. It can be pattern, type or ma- 
terial. Heydays has a feature, too... 
our construction. Nobody has dupli- 
cated what we have. The protection 
that gives us is that no other line 
replaces us. We are therefore addi- 
tional volume for any store that buys 
us. We are not only the second sale 
to a conventional shoe; but for that 
woman who prefers Heydays, it 
makes the second sale of the conven- 
tion shoe—for other occasions.” 


Perpetual Research 


At Heydays, instead of changing 
construction often, to keep pace with 
the new trends, they try to interpret 
the new trends to their construction. 
They maintain a department for per- 
petual research and testing of types, 
trends, materials and color. Men 
from several departments make up 
the task force for this activity. They 
are aware that, very often, new 
trends are overdone, the result of 
doing too much too fast, before such 
a trend is acceptable to all. 

Consider the first open backs of 
25 years ago, at a time when high 
quarter shoes for women were ex- 
piring and the Bulldog toe for men 
was being interred. Instead of a few 
open backs, many factories made 
nothing else. No one bought new 
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lasts for these entirely new shoes. 
They merely lasted them down a 
half size and out a width. Everyone 
watched the toes poke through, for 
the first time; and forgot the heel, 
where all the weight was. It took 
years for that style, the reverse of 
what had been worn up to that time, 
to find its proper niche. The first 
closed last following this era was 
the Baby Doll. Enormous for a time 
... then oblivion. 


Pointed Toes 

Now, consider the development of 
the pointed toes, stiletto, saber, 
needle, double needle. Many lines 
bought all new lasts, made nothing 
else. The first pointed toes were a 
“fashion must” all right; but un- 
comfortable and interest waned, 
UNTIL lasts were more thoughtfully 
made. Then the modified point came 
into being, along with the elongated 
and elegant look of today’s shoes 
with pointed toes. What made them 
great was not the toe alone; but 
materials and colors and pattern 
types were designed to complement 
the last. Thus, no one phase of this 
trend was expected to carry the full 
load. 

When closed, pointed toes became 
fashion, Heydays followed suit with 
closed shoes with an elongated toe; 
but they also combined with it the 
other trend, just as important at 
that time, softer, more flexible, 
much lighter in weight and construc- 
tion, even to the “raggy” or “gloved”’ 
appearance and feel of the Italian 
imports that retailers seem to want. 

Two modified pointed toe lasts 
were bought. Softer materials were 
used (Shadow Calf, Brogandi, etc.). 
Lower throat and top lines were put 
into new patterns. Smaller counters 
were used (none at all in some 
shoes). A new counter material, 
made of thermo-plastic, was used to 
make these lighter shoes conform 
and shape to the foot .. . typical of 
the Italian types that American 
stores needed to meet the growing 
import competition. 

Heydays went further than this. 
It is a well-known fact that they use 
more materials and colors than most. 
They believe that color is an out- 
standing must in any line, dress, 
casual or staple, men’s, women’s or 
children’s. They believe color is more 
important and more necessary in 
staples than in dress types. Their 
success with color is backed up with 


a stock department today of 83 shoes 
on 33 patterns in 31 colors and color 
combinations of ten materials. This 
is typical of the in-stock inventory 
that ranges around half a million 
dollars in finished shoes all the time, 
to back up ther customers’ active in- 
ventories. 

The current and new excitement 
at Heydays is both in construction 
and color. For more than a year, new 
lasting equipment has been in 
process and became a reality last 
November . . . equipment made in 
their own shop, by their own tech- 
nicians. Without divulging trade se- 
crets, the topline on Heydays today 
actually pull themselves to the foot, 
particularly around the heel. When 
the foot comes out of the shoe, you 
can actually see it move into its 
original moulded shape. A larger 
and pre-formed counter is employed 
in this innovation which is made 
of a material whose shape is un- 
changed with wear and retains the 
line of its original moulding for the 
lifetime of the shoe. 

Consumer acceptance of this new 
shoe accounted for the largest num- 
ber of mail orders in December, 
1959, of any December in the com- 
pany’s 19-year history, 26 per cent 
more than the same month of 1958; 
34 per cent more than December, 
1957. 

Not The Only “First” 

But this new construction feature 
is not the only “first”? at Heydays 
today. Not finding improved colors 
in the leather lines for the summer 
season of 1960, and being completely 
impatient with the diet of “neutrals” 
that invariably limits consumer pur- 
chases, Heydays set about develop- 
ing a new color treatment of their 
own, by blending typical colors in 
the same shoe. This is needed, espe- 
cially in view of the competition 
fabric lines are giving shoe mate- 
rials with their color-within-a-color. 
Some of the plastic lines are doing 
the same. This is not to be confused 
with the typical combination of col- 
ors (as with spectator types or even 
the two-toned shoes; or shoes pieced 
of many hues and colors and mate- 
rials). It is not an underlay of color 
nor an overlay, but an inlay of the 
same material in compatible hues 
that go beyond the “tone on tone” 
quality found in some materials. 
They call this new collection GEMS. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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PL 


BECKWITH PL material, for in- 
stance, a thermo-plastic, semi-hard 
box toe that comes in four weights. 
PL is made of a basic fabric which is 
nearly twice as strong as that of any 
comparable box toe material. PL is 
the perfect box toe for inserting in 
your fitting room with latex cement. 
PL has a remarkable heat retention 
and speeds-up operations at your bed- 
lasting. BECKWITH PL has been 
proven a most economical box toe— 
with built-in QUALITY clear through. 





BH 


BECKWITH BH isahard, firm, rigid 
toe. Yet it’s the thinnest and lightest 
thermoplastic box toe you could ever 
hope to find for yourneedle point shoes. 
You can order it in three weights... 
25 to 45 thousands. MOST IMPOR- 
TANT: BH will not flatten out but will 
hold the true shape of your last. BH 
fuses the toe area of your shoes intoa 
compact unit. BH comes coated on one 
side for cementing in your fitting room 
or coated on both sides for application 
at your pullover machines. 


BECKWITH makes a QUALITY BOX TOE for every type of shoe! 


Recker tedlen.» 


203 Arlington Street 


SUBSIDIARIES: Beckwith Mfg. Co., of Wisconsin — Milwaukee + 
Safety Box Toe Company, Boston, Mass 
The Geo. A. Springmeier Co., Cincinnati, Ohio + 


Victory Plastics Co., Hudson, Mass. + 


T. Wingfield, Ltd., Auckland, New Zealand 


* Watertown, Massachusetts 


Factory Supplies, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. + 
* A. Mushin & Miller Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia + 


+ AGENTS: Wright-Guhman Co., St. Louis, Missouri «+ 


Beckwith Box Toe, Limited, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada 


Dellinger Sales Co., Reading, Pa 
Moore & Giles, Lynchburg, Va. 


Ramil & Co., Boston, Mass., for Latin America and South Africa 
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make sure you buy right in 60... 
see the BRISTOLI/TE Line 
Celebrating Qu 25th Aunwersary. Year 


BRISTOL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 





Profile: James Legg 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


The development of a color that is 
a combination of various shades of 
the same color, adjustable to accom- 
modate the season and assure the 
same color (by varying the intensity 
of it) for twelve months selling by 
stores, and consumer acceptance the 
year round. 


“Confusing? Of course it is con- 
fusing,” says Humphrey Smith. 
“That’s because it is a new idea; 
and they are only confusing because 
they are in a strange place.” 


Which brings us right back to 
our promise to talk a little more 
about Humphrey Smith. Eight years 
ago, Humphrey Smith was but the 
glimmer of an idea that Jim Legg 
had, a character he dreamed up. The 
rocking chair was added; and the 
idea took on form and substance. 
Jim Legg thought that the industry 
needed a voice. And Humphrey 
Smith has accomplished a great deal 
in that respect. He makes people 
stop and think. He tries to be help- 
ful. His is a personal approach. Lays 
it on the line. Humphrey has become 
someone very real to many people. 
He receives Christmas cards, lots of 
fan mail, lots of telephone calls. Peo- 
ple stop in to see him. He, of course, 
is out, but his rocker is there. Spot 
surveys have indicated that he has 
about the highest readership there 
is. Originally, his little quips and 
hints were not even mailed. They 
were just put into the shoe cartons. 
Believe it or not, Humphrey Smith 
has opened up more than 49 new 
accounts. There isn’t a day or a week 
goes by that he doesn’t get a sheaf 
of letters and correspondence. It 
isn’t advertising. It isn’t promotion. 
It’s just Humphrey Smith, one of 
the people. Always doing something 
for the customers. Tells them (in a 
handy booklet) how to increase 
markup, turnover, profits. How to 
write sizes . . . Educational things 
for the customers all the time. “Any 
day you don’t learn something, is a 
day wasted,” says Humphrey... 
“so that even in the catalog we try 
to tell a story.” 

Another medium of customer con- 
tact is the “Doorway.” This tells a 
more factual story, a more general 
approach about selling and promo- 
tion. Between Humphrey Smith and 
the Doorway, education centers on 
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all matters that are pertinent and 
current in the industry. 

Education is a very important 
consideration at Heydays. In addi- 
tion to customer education through 
Humphrey Smith and Doorway, there 
is the Heydays School House for the 
education of the salesmen. Jim 
Legg says: “We expect our sales- 
man to be as intelligent as any man 
he calls on. We expect every cus- 
tomer we have to see in our sales- 
man the entire assets of our com- 
pany. Therefore, our salesman must 
be in a position to give his customer 
accurate, up-to-date, advance advice 
and information. To that end, we 
have a three-day school session in 
the Heydays School House every 
ninety days. We illustrate everything 
in the way of a fact or a figure. 
When our salesmen leave the School 
House, they have the complete pic- 
ture, handed to them in writing, so 
that they can study it. Every sales- 
man gets a weekly report reflecting 
the sales pattern of the other ten 
men so that he can tell what the 
trend is and where it is. Then, each 
salesman gets a weekly report of 
his own sales. This means that, in- 
stead of telling us what they did, 
we tell them. 


Come-apart Boot 


"Separates" now have found a place in 
shoe design . .. a boot that can be 
taken apart so that it can be worn as a 
pump when the owner so desires. Gor- 
ing adjustments give good fit when the 
boot top is being worn. Design idea by 
Saul Levine, vice-president of General 
Split Corporation. Pullover executed by 
Ben-Berk. 


“Our salesmen tell us more than 
we tell them. They are the heart 
of every meeting. We involve them 
in every discussion that goes on. 

“As to styling, here’s what we do. 
We go to New York four times a 
year. Work with nine different fash- 
ion people, color, material, designs 
and pull-overs. We then put the ma- 
terials and patterns together and we 
develop the colors. After we make 
the trials, there are three of us who 
pick out of the trials what we are 
going to offer to the salesmen as a 
line. We make the original samples 
and, when the salesmen are here, we 
show them these samples. They in 
turn, by group agreement, select 
from that sample line the shoes that 
go into our stock department, based 
on information that they have 
brought in from their customers.” 

This has been more than a cap- 
sule profile, we know, but there was 
such a good story to tell. 


Retail Trade News 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


Sales Boost Pairage 
in Los Angeles 


SALES make up most of the buy- 
ing done by the public at this time 
in Los Angeles. City wide newspaper 
announcements hawk big inventory 
reductions. One store offers one pair 
at regular price and a second pair 
for $1 more. Radio commercials plug 
the “two-for-five, two-for-seven sale” 
offered by the Southern California 
division of a nationwide low priced 
chain. These gimmicks boil down to 
a 50 percent reduction in price and 
insure double pairage sales. 

Cold, rainy, damp weather has 
driven the girls into the stores to 
stock up on warm lined boots for 
daily wear. Rainwear sales are up. 
Patent pumps continue in sales, but 
these go well most of the year round 
with the exception of the very hot 
one or two summer months. 

Moss green chukka or Sahara type 
boots are going as fast as some 
stores can keep them in stock. These 
are hit hard by both men and boys. 
Beige and gray suede are also going 
well in these boots. 

Men’s dress shoes in dull black, 
fine moccasin toed styles are selling 
well. Brogues in brown tones are a 
long-time continuing favorite with 
businessmen. Work shoes in a more 
dressy tone are increasing. 
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Foamtread’® Slippers and Casuals 


In Canada, Foamtread Slippers and Casuals are made exclusively by Kaufman Rubber Company, Kitchener, Ontario. 
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End Lost Sales! 
MAKE MORE 


MONEY -: 


DOUBLEWEAR 


(the company 
that can fit 
everybody !) 


STYLE #7 
6" TOP $7.% 
8 TOP $9.50 


ad 


| roamex CUSHIONED SIDE ARCH 
\ BUILT-IN METATARSAL CUSHION 
\ 


| LEATHER QUARTER LINING 
GENUINE LEATHER COVERED 
PRE-SHAPED RESILIENT CUSHION INSOLE 
| GENUINE LEATHER COVERED FOAMEX CUSHION INSOLE 


YOUR DOUBLEWEAR 
CATALOG IS THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
STORE! 150 styles of 
shoes and other foot- 
wear, sizes 5 to 16, 

A to EEEE. i= 


EFFECTIVE AT ONCE... 
We Pay All Freight & Postage 


Now you can handle famous Doublewear Shoes as the most 
profitable part of your business! Forget about intricate, 
complicated order systems that take more time than 
they're worth. Here's the Doublewear Plan: 
A) | to 3 pair orders, deduct 25%, from retail; 
B) 4 or more pair orders, deduct | /3 from retail. 
WE PAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES. 


NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 








Doublewear Gives You More Shoe For Your Dollar | 


DOUBLEWEAR SHOE CO. 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


CUSTOMERS 
LOVE ‘EM 
because 
they're better ' 
(and cost less) 


For More Information, | Address Coen eveccceccccsseseeesseocnsesoescocecoose 


plus FREE 100-Page 
Catalog RUSH COUPON ! 


| DOUBLEWEAR SHOE — 
' 315 E. Lake St. 
: Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


} Send at once FREE CATALOG and complete infor- 
1 mation on Doublewear Shoes. 


: Nome ... 
Firm Name 
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| Work Shoes 


| The New Trend in Work Shoes 


| HARRISBURG, PA.—A new trend is developing in con- 
| sumer preference for work shoes and the retailer must change 

his merchandising approach if he wants to conduct a success- 
| ful operation. 

Thus declares Robert M. Redman, manager of the shoe 

| department at Greenberg’s Stores, Inc., here. 

Today’s working man wants a dressy type work oxford, 
rather than a 6-inch or 9-inch heavy shoe. 

Mr. Redman pointed out that the younger generation of 
working men like the lighter and neater-looking oxford. The 
retailer will have to revise his merchandising approach if he 
wants to remain in business. 

In the shoe business 42 years, Mr. Redman has watched 
this trend develop and grow in the past several years. Today, 
60 per cent of all his work shoe sales are in the dressy oxford. 

This retailer, who directs shoe departments for all five 
Greenberg’s stores, said the younger generation is definitely 
becoming more and more style conscious. No longer do they 
want to wear the same types of shoes their fathers wore for 
work. 
| Greenberg’s stocks 25,000 pairs of work shoes in a price 
| range from $3.95 to $14.95 in its downtown Harrisburg stere. 
| One-third of the 3,000 square foot main floor is devoted to 
| work shoe displays, with emphasis on the more stylish work 
| oxford. 

This emphasis, and deep stocks up to size 14, have resulted 
in an annual increase in volume in all Greenberg’s stores. 
Current volume is running in excess of 60,000 pairs a year 
in the five stores, Mr. Redman said. 

A sales pitch which is being used successfully by the store 
is recommending a certain shoe for a certain job. The store is 
able to use this selling approach because 60 per cent of the 
| stock is made up to the store’s own specifications. 

Mr. Redman watches his work shoe inventory to make 
certain that the greater portion of the stock is in the dressy 
work oxford. 

In addition to its being dressier, customers prefer this 
type shoe because it is lighter. It is preferred by many men 
who must be on their feet the entire day. Moreover, the wear- 
ing qualities are equal to those of the heavier type work shoe, 
this retailer pointed out. 











An enterprising tailor in Providence, Rhode Island has an 
almost hat-in-hand approach to bill dalliers that has an 
amusing curve thrown with it. With his third ignored bill, 
he encloses an “unwritten” letter in longhand. It looks like 
this: 





Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 


. | P. S. I don’t know what to say anymore. 


One common trouble with taxes is that they are not only 
becoming extremely common—but commonly extreme. 


George Washington was both the father of his country and 
the idol of credit men. He left a farewell address. 


After the government has taken enough to balance the 
| budget, the taxpayer has to budget the balance. 


An indication of how important the manufacture of foot- 
wear has been to the American public can be found in the 
United States patent office. Since its establishment in 1836, 
over 7,000 patents have been granted for machinery designed 





for the manufacture of shoes. 
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..-.- Salesmen on the Road 





by BERNICE S. DECKER 


Customers: Who Are They? 


INDEPENDENT family shoe 
stores are the major customers of 
salesmen on the road. In fact sales- 
men call on more family stores than 
any other type of outlet. Department 
stores run a close second. We gained 
this information in a questionnaire 
which covered a good cross-section 
of the country’s travelers. 

All salesmen, whether they carry 
men’s, women’s, or children’s shoes, 
placed the family shoe store as their 
main source of business. Although 
travelers all sell to other types of 
outlets, family shoe stores account 
not only for the largest number of 
orders but also for the biggest over- 
all volume. 

Department stores are also impor- 
tant. There, however, we find that 
salesmen carrying general lines— 
that is, men’s, women’s and children’s 
—frequently sell only one of the 
three. This situation includes smaller 
department stores in smaller towns 
and cities. 


EXCLUSIVE women’s shoe stores 
are also important on the calling 
program. The number of salesmen 
in this category runs high, of course, 
because there are more salesmen 
carrying women’s lines than any 
other types. These travelers, too, find 
the department store an important 
source. The same is true for men 
carrying children’s lines, who do 
well with exclusive children’s stores 
and department stores. 

Representatives of men’s lines 
have exclusive men’s shoe stores and 
also men’s wear stores. The latter 
are becoming increasingly important 
although such shoe departments are 
usually small and confined to one or 
two brands. 

Chain stores did surprisingly well 
in the survey. Many salesmen listed 
them as regular or potential cus- 
tomers. Some individual chain man- 
agers have a degree of local author- 
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ity and augment their own stock 
chiefly with novelties or specialties. 

Women’s specialty stores, men’s 
and women’s furnishings stores, and 
general or dry goods stores also 
showed up. The latter seldom have 
major shoe departments but do fre- 
quently buy baby shoes, slippers and 
casuals. 

& e ae 

SO-CALLED “offbeat” stores are 
also customers. Army and navy 
stores buy boots, sports shoes and 
protective footwear. The old-fash- 
ioned ten-cent stores, now known as 
variety stores, are adding footwear 
departments. For the major chains, 
of course, this is a headquarters 
buying matter. But many of the 
smaller independent chains and in- 
dividual stores have been added to 
travelers’ calling lists. These have 
developed into good customers for 
baby shoes, inexpensive casuals and 
flats. 

And highway stores and discount 
stores are rapidly becoming good 
customers. 


Earnings: A Survey 


WE’VE already mentioned the 
new model contract adopted by the 


West Coast Shoe Travelers’ 1960 officers 
are (seated, from left) Jack Evans, 
Joyce, Inc., second vice-president, and 
Ed Pankau, Sport Specialty Shoemakers, 
president, and (standing, from left) Dave 
Klinesmith, executive secretary and 
treasurer, and Harry Glassman, Bates 
Shoe Company, first vice-president. 


Send contributions to: Mrs. Bernice S. Decker, Salesmen 
on the Road Dept., 228 Greenwood Blvd., Evanston, Ill, 


National Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., at its annual convention 
in Chicago last October. 

One fact which developed from 
the association’s survey in prepara- 
tion for the contract was that only 
about six per cent of the members 
have written contracts. The survey 
also revealed annual earnings of in- 
dividual salesmen. Since insufficient 
earnings is a frequent complaint, 
we think the results are interesting. 

The amounts shown below are the 
percentage results. These are fig- 
ures after traveling expenses have 
been deducted. 


$ 6000 or less per year......38% 
6000 to $ 7500 per year. ..18% 
7500 to 10,000 per year. .19% 
10,000 to 12,500 per year.. 8% 
12,500 to 15,000 per year.. 69 
15,000 to 20,000 per year.. 
Over 20,000 per year 


It is interesting to note that 56 
per cent of those answering the 
questionnaire are making, after de- 
ducting traveling expenses, less 
than $7500 per year; also, that 75 
per cent are making less than 
$10,000 per year. 


Kits for Each Campaign 

SALESMEN for Freeman Shoe 
Corporation, Beloit, Wis., have what 
they consider excellent sales-help 
ammunition each time the firm 
launches a new promotion. This 
takes the form of a bulging promo- 
tion kit for dealers, designed to help 
them make the most of each new 
color or unusual shoe treatment. 

The colorful kits contain window 
and department display ideas, win- 
dow cards and banners, ad mats, 
radio and TV copy, direct mail ma- 
terial, publicity shots, and “atmos- 
phere” material keyed to the current 
program. Especially helpful are the 
full-color display packets of back- 
grounds and props offered by Free- 
man’s own display department. 

Salesmen are always thoroughly 
briefed on each program so that they 
are able to help customers with 
everything from advertising to ex- 
otic displays. 
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Visiting Editors Hear NSI Briefing 


The fashion editors who attended 
the semi-annual Press Week in 
New York got a look at spring 
and summer trends in footwear. 
The open shoe was emphasized. 


NEW YORK—tThe nation’s fash- 
ion press some 250 visiting 
editors — got a briefing from the 
National Shoe Institute on spring 
and summer footwear trends. 

The editors came here in mid- 
January to attend the semi-annual 
Press Week of the New York Cou- 
ture Group. Besides viewing the 
Couture Group’s collections, they 
saw and heard about what lies 
ahead in footwear. 

Most important and dramatic 
trend, they were told, is the re- 
appearance of the opened shoe for 
women. This was forecast by Alice 
Regensburg, fashion director of the 
Lynn Farnol Group, which acts as 
public relations representative for 
NSI. She spoke at a breakfast ses- 
sion in the Hotel Astor. 

“Chinese calendars show that 
this is the Year of the Mouse,” 
Mrs. Regensburg remarked. But 
she said, “Fashion will remember 
it as the Year of the Leg.” 


Opened Types Listed 

For spring and summer she cited 
opened ties, opened backs, opened 
shanks, cutouts, enlarged perfora- 
tions, strippings and lacy mate- 
rials. Most open of all, she said, 
are the stripping sandals and 
thongs. 

These opened-up shoes are on 
slimmer, more tapered lasts than 
ever, but there is greater choice in 
lasts than in several seasons. Be- 
sides the dominant double needle 
there are elongated vamps_ with 
nipped-off tips; the elongated real 
square; the angled “oblique”; the 
long, flattened oval or “round peg.” 

The visiting editors learned that 
additional importance is given to 
the toes by use of contrasting tex- 
tures or colors. 

With pumps still the “queen,” 
throat shapes are important. They 
are squared, rounded, low or high; 
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the V-throat is gaining. 

Great diversity in heels includes 
new colors, shapes, grains and tex- 
tures, Mrs. Regensburg noted. The 
stiletto is frequently jeweled for 
party wear. One high heel has the 
straight Continental line. Some 
heels merge with the upper. Deco- 
rated shanks extending through the 
quarter give the shoe’s underside 
new importance. 

There are newly narrowed 
tapered wedges, disappearing can- 
tilever heels, sculptured wooden 
heels. And very important are the 
stacked leather or wooden lami- 
nated heels—most often in a medium 
height—now being used on the new 
opened shoes. These are the new 
walking shoes, many of them un- 
lined for greater flexibility. Con- 
trasts in leathers are important in 
these walking shoes, for instance, 
snakeskin with smooth calf. 

In casual types there are many 
soft brushed leathers in soft colors. 
White has “powdered the pastels,” 
Mrs. Regensburg said. And it has 
“frosted the deeper tones of all shoe 
fabrics.” 

Commenting on the increased im- 
portance of fabrics, Mrs. Regens- 
burg listed dyeables, linens, colored 
crepes, printed silks, nubby weaves, 
mesh and lacy effects, straws, natu- 
ral colored, deep-dyed or pastel, and, 
finally, hopsacking dyed to an in- 
finite range of color and new for 
casuals. 


For Men: Slipons 


The men’s fashion story continues 
to be centered around elegantly slim 
slipons, the editors were informed. 
Slipons are being treated this spring 
for ease of fit with finger or sleeve 
goring at the vamp, elasticized top- 
lines, or stretchable material con- 
cealed beneath buckles or other 
decorative “hardware.” 

Children’s shoes are telling a 
fashion story, too, NSI indicated. 
Designs for girls have powdered 
colors, tapered lasts and laminated 
wooden heels, gently shaped, which 
look like stacked leather. Even the 
opened look has influence. 

In boys’ shoes there is a trend 


High style trends are well illustrated in 

Herbert Levine pump with stiletto heel, 

nipped-off patent leather tip, and black 

and white striped calfskin. This was one 

of spring shoes shown by NSI at Press 
Week breakfast. 


toward narrower toes in shoes of all 
types. Together with thinner, more 
flexible soles, this gives a lighter 
appearance. Slipons in burnished 
brown and black, especially in in- 
verted seam moccasins, continue to 
be popular for dressy wear. And 
casuals of new washable white or 
brushed, colored leather are favor- 
ites. 

The visiting fashion editors 
listened to a talk by Lawrence 
Langner on “The Importance of 
Shoes and the Psychology and Ap- 
peal of the Ankle.” Mr. Langner is 
the author of a recently published 
book, “The Importance of Wearing 
Clothes,” a successful patent lawyer 
and director of the Theatre Guild. 

Taking a page from his book, Mr. 
Langner pointed out that clothes 
were worn, from earliest times, for 
reasons other than protection: for 
adornment and prestige. But the 
first shoes were made to protect the 
soft-soled feet of early man just de- 
scended from dwelling in tree tops. 

Interest today has descended from 
the head to the feet, Mr. Langner 
said, as a result of the trend to go 
hatless. 

After tracing the history of the 
pointed toe from 11th century Eng- 
land, he issued a warning that “the 
pointed toe cannot be too extreme, 
certainly not to the point where it 
crowds the feet and prevents the 
natural use of the toes.” 
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Ripple Sole Advantages Cited 
In ‘Foot and Ankle’ Textbook 


DETROIT—Ripple Soles and 
their scientific walking principles 
are treated extensively in the 
fourth edition of Foot and Ankle by 
Dr. Philip Lewin, a prominent or- 
thopedic surgeon. The book was 
published recently by Lea and Febi- 

er, Philadelphia. 

Officials of Ripple Sole Corpora- 
tion say this is the first known in- 
stance where their product has been 
recognized in a professional text- 
book of this nature. Dr. Lewin dis- 
cusses the Ripple Sole’s advantages 
in a section on “The Foot in Indus- 
try,” but he also mentions the sole’s 
usefulness for sports, military wear 
and in occupations requiring stand- 
ing for long periods. 

Dr. Lewin says in part: “Ripple 
Soles absorb some of the heel shock 
which produces fatigue in walking. 
The ripples absorb some of the im- 
pact at each step. The conformation 
of the ripples is such that they ab- 
sorb vibrations and shocks from 
floor surfaces, protecting the wearer 
from fatigue and injury. The con- 


tinuous movement of the feet en- 
couraged by the Ripple Soles helps 
the circulation. .. .” 


Shoe Retail Failures Down 


In ’59; 255 Businesses Begun 


NEW YORK —There were 146 
failures among retail shoe businesses 
in 1959. But some 255 new busi- 
nesses were started in the same field. 

The figures were revealed in a re- 
port by Credit Clearing House, a di- 
vision of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
serving the apparel industry nation- 
ally. CCH said there were 9 per cent 
fewer failures in 1959 than in 1958 
among retailers of apparel, acces- 
sories, dry goods and general mer- 
chandise. In 1958 some 169 shoe 
retail firms failed. 

The ’59 failures had liabilities of 
$3,731,000 compared with $3,855,000 

The new businesses started last 
year included 16 men’s shoe stores, 
49 women’s shoe stores, 28 specializ- 
ing in children’s and juvenile shoes, 
and 162 with shoes for the family. 
Total starting capital for the 255 
stores was $3,466,000. 


PX Chief Asks Truce, Says 
Complaints Are ‘Off-Target’ 


NEW YORK—The Chief of the 
Army and Air Force Exchange Ser- 
vice has called for a truce in the 
long-standing conflict between PX’s 
and the nation’s civilian merchants. 

Air Force Maj. General Harlan C. 
Parks urged retailers to recognize 
“the much larger stake they have in 
the military market’ rather than 
being overly “concerned with the 
phantom of exchange competition.” 
He said retailers’ complaints against 
the PX’s are “off-target.” 

The general addressed members of 
the American Retail Association Ex- 
ecutives, who met in conjunction 
with the National Retail Merchants 
Association’s convention here. 

General Parks suggested that the 
local merchant study customer po- 
tential and review his merchandise 
lines to “make the military man and 
his family feel like guests in the 
community.” 

In analyzing PX sales, the general 
said servicemen spend only 20 per 
cent of their incomes in the ex- 
change. The rest is available for 
spending in the local community. 
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Vandervoort’s Opens a Capezio Department 


Newly opened Capezio shoe department at Scruggs Vandervoort Barney in down- 

town St. Louis features amusing straw monkeys and roosters, “ice cream" display 

table and informally placed fitting chairs. Center display unit and rails flanking 

department are of two-inch pipe painted vivid colors. Bank of chairs at far right 

is in the juvenile department. Aisle at extreme left is a major customer artery 
through the second floor. 


ST. LOUIS — Vandervoort’s de- 
partment store in downtown St. 
Louis greeted the new year by add- 
ing a second-floor Capezio women’s 
shoe department. Its promotional 
theme: “Are You Mad Enough For 
Capezios?” 

The section occupies the space 
formerly given over to juvenile 
pairs. Meanwhile the children’s 
footwear area has been compressed 
into a smaller department, but it 
continues to use 20 fitting chairs. 

Location of the Capezio section 
on a traffic artery provides easy and 
eye-catching accessibility from an 
escalator and from the nearby “Pin 
Money Dress Shop.” Strong, bright 
colors highlight the Capezio decor. 
The seating arrangement is infor- 
mal. Placed at random are “ice 
cream parlor” chairs painted pink, 
orange, green, yellow and blue. A 
twisted wire “soda fountain” table 
displays shoes, as does a display 
rack made of heavy two-inch pipe 
painted a vivid yellow. Similar 
pipe bars, pink and blue, show shoes 
suspended on large brass rings, sim- 
ilar to shower curtain rings. 

A 16-foot wall is given over to 
open shelving of stock in Capezio 
boxes. Above it, a bright blue peg- 
board holds single shoes under a 
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large caption, “State of Capezio.” 
Straw roosters perch and straw 
monkeys climb bars to contribute to 
the “mad” effect. Stylized artificial 
trees complete the department set- 
ting. 


Valentine Kit Distributed 
By ISCO Merchants Service 


ST. LOUIS—A special Valentine 
promotion kit has been prepared by 
the Merchants Service advertising 
department of International Shoe 
Company for use by Merchants Ser- 
vice Plan retailers. Aim is to help 
retailers get extra profits from 
special promotions built around the 
Valentine theme. 

“Practical promoting” through at- 
tractive window and in-store dis- 
plays is recommended. All ideas 
suggested in the kit are planned to 
stay within a reasonable budget, yet 
give an appealing Valentine flavor 
throughout the store. 

Each kit included window banners 
worked around the theme, “Set a 
Tender Trap to Catch a Valentine’s 
Heart”; window cards and assorted 
heart inserts for them; gift certifi- 
cate displayers; tent cards; and 
price tickets, all heart- and Cupid- 
inspired. Mat sheets, suggested lay- 
outs and other items are included. 


Buying Reported Good 
At New Phila. Show 


PHILADELPHIA—The Philadel- 
phia Spring Shoe Show at the 
Adelphia Hotel produced what one 
traveler described as “good traffic 
and good buying.” About 45 lines 
were exhibited. 

Organized and run by Louis Ber- 
man of David Brown Shoe Company, 
past president and an active member 
of the Associated Shoe Travelers of 
Baltimore, the show was held Jan- 
uary 10-12. This is the period for- 
merly occupied by the spring and 
summer showing of the now-defunct 
Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show. 

Explained Mr. Berman, “I got 
to thinking about all the business 
I was going to lose because the Mid- 
Atlantic was dead. For 20 years my 
contacts were used to seeing me at 
that show. I knew without a show 
I’d never see them all. I decided to 
do something about it.” 

Mr. Berman organized the show 
in about six weeks’ time. Its success 
has prompted him to consider pro- 
moting another show in June. 

Timed to catch the final thrust of 
Easter and general spring and sum- 
mer ordering, the January show at- 
tracted buyers and retailers from 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

In women’s shoes patents sold 
well. All colors were popular, with 
bone outstanding; black, as might 
be expected, was a consistent seller. 

In heels, an important area of 
women’s styling, the outstanding 
types for spring and summer—as 
seen at the show—were full-breasted 
styles, the slim Lifetime heel, and 
the Queen Anne or squash heel. An 
interesting specialty was the Ubangi 
heel, a long round heel with shining 
metal rings. 

Bows were widely seen and were 
very much in evidence in colored 
patents. Many bows were detailed 
in gold: gold edging, gold ornamen- 
tal buttons and the like. 

Most buying took place in the 
$7-to-$9 price range. 

“The story in men’s shoes,” as 
one traveler put it, “is points, points 
and more points.” The points he re- 
ferred to were found on high-style 
specialty types made on a long ta- 
pered last, and having exaggerated 
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edges. A typical shoe in this style 
was a five-eyelet V-closure with the 
entire closure area box-framed with 
two rows of fine stitching. An asym- 
metrical swirl overlay continued 
back at the quarter. The color was 
butternut brown with contrast added 
by heavy hand staining. 

Other styles at the show seen as 
popular for spring and summer in- 
cluded brushed leather types and 
very soft crushed grain types with 
extremely soft, flexible soles. The 
crushed grain types were featured 
mainly in black; they were so soft 
the strength of one hand was suf- 
ficient to bend the toe to the foxing. 
Most shoes of this particular style 
seen at the show were French im- 
ports. 

The brushed leather types were 
sold in the famed “weekender” styl- 
ing, but many boots were sold. 


The Quality Bootery, newly 
opened in Westerly, R. IL. special- 
izes in cancellation shoes for wo- 
men and girls. Owner is Irving 
Goldstein and manager is Buddy 
Beyer, both formerly of Gloucester, 
Mass. 


Minneapolis Retailer Finds 


MINNEAPOLIS—Finding experi- 
enced personnel, particularly part- 
time fitters, is becoming an increas- 
ingly important problem in the re- 
tail shoe field, according to R. R. 
Charles, who owns the three Juvenile 
Shoe Stores here. 

Mr. Charles finds it difficult to 
get good fitters who will work a 
couple nights a week, supplementing 
the regular selling force. People 
generally want to shop nights, he 
points out, but “no one wants to 
work nights,” especially trained fit- 
ters. Although Mr. Charles says he 
can keep his store filled with “young 
kids,” he feels they are no help in 
building a returning clientele. 

Mr. Charles thinks the problem 
of keeping open at nights is largely 
a matter of educating the public. 
He also feels that by keeping open 
fewer nights, he would do the same 
amount of business. His three 
stores, which are in large shopping 
centers, all stay open Monday, 
Thursday and Friday nights. One 
store also is open Wednesday night 
to conform with the pattern of the 
shopping center. 


Part-Time Fitters Scarce 


But shoes are a planned purchase, 
Mr. Charles points out, and custom- 
ers can anticipate their purchases 
and shop during the hours that the 
stores are open. 

Mr. Charles uses one part-time 
sales person in each store—and 
would employ more if he could find 
qualified applicants. The part-time 
fitters generally work evenings and 
Saturday. Personnel in the store is 
divided about 50-50 between men 
and women. With few exceptions, 
Mr. Charles says, customers seem to 
prefer men as fitters when the sales 
staff is not busy. 

The Minneapolis shoeman would 
like to see a movement toward 
licensed fitters. The entire shoe in- 
dustry should promote the idea of 
getting a proper fit when buying 
shoes, he feels. 


The Cole Clothing Company, 
opened a year ago in a Cheyenne, 
Wyo., shopping center as a men’s 
and boys’ clothing store, has added 
a men’s and boys’ shoe department 
plus a children’s shoe department. 
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PPSSA Names Style Committee Members 


NEW YORK—Officials of the Pop- 
ular Price Shoe Show of America 
have announced the membership of 
newly constituted PPSSA shoe style 
committees. 

The committees will hold meetings 
during the Mid-Season Shoe Fash- 
ion Week here February 14 to 17. 

Ben Rosen of National Shoes, Inc., 
New York, has been named chairman 
of the women’s sports and welts com- 
mittee. He replaces Jack Joyner of 
G. R. Kinney Corporation, who was 
originally listed as chairman. Mr. 
Joyner will assume the chairmanship 
in 1961 but will serve on the com- 
mittee this year. 


Women’s Dress Shoes — Retailers: 
Emil Alberts, G. R. Kinney Corp., 
chairman; William Adoff, Butler’s Shoe 
Corp.; Howard Baer, Endicott Johnson 
Corp.; Joseph J. Cramer, Wohl Shoe 
Co.; Daniel D. Druth, Maling Bros., 
Inc.; Joseph Friedlander, Miles Shoes; 
Morris A. Gran, Sears, Roebuck and 
Co.; Milton Radlo, Berland Shoe Co.; 
Nathan C. Schieber, Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc. 

Manufacturers: Harold D. Ashe, Lib- 
erty Shoe Co., Inc.; Harry A. Bass, 
Kleven Shoe Sales Co., Inc.; M. W. 
Borkum, Radcliffe Shoes, Inc.; Si 
Capen, Klev-Bro Shoe Co.; Ben Dorson, 
Dorson-Fleisher, Inc.; Sidney Spiegel, 
Bruce Shoe Co., Inc.; David Stein, Mu- 
tual Shoe Co.; Robert Wodin, Ware 
Shoe Corp. 

Women’s Sports and Welts—Retail- 
ers; Ben Rosen, National Shoes, Inc., 
chairman; Stewart Brown, Endicott 
Johnson Corp.; Barney Lebowitz, Edi- 
son Brothers Stores, Inc.; Elliot Lu- 
bin, Miles Shoes; George Nacht, Shoe 
Corp. of America; Jack Joyner, G. R. 
Kinney Corp. 

Manufacturers: Charles B. Conn, Jr., 
Brown Shoe Co.; Richard E. Hasey, 
Viner Bros., Inc.; Saul L. Katz, Hub- 
bard Shoe Co.; Arthur Solar, Dexter 
Shoe Co.; Ted Weiss, Weiss-Lawrence 
Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Women’s Casuals and Dress Flats— 
Retailers: Herbert S. Cohen, Morse 
Shoe Stores; George DeKime, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co.; Thomas E. Duffy, 
Spiegel, Inc.; Frank Lorden, Montgom- 
ery Ward; Stanley W. Norkunas, Mel- 
ville Shoe Corp.; Charles Steen, Wohl 
Shoe Co.; Ray Zumbro, G. R. Kinney 
Corp. 

Manufacturers: Allan Foss, Law- 
rence Maid Footwear, Inc., chairman; 
Harry Albertstein, Frolic Footwear 
Co.; Fred Diamant, Desco Shoe Corp.; 
Joel Glassman, Genesco; Joseph Miller, 
Miller Shoes, Inc.; Howard Wiseberg, 
Billie Shoe Co., Inc. 

Children’s Shoes — Retailers: Henry 
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Berman, National Shoes, Inc.; Philip 
Felger, Shoe Corp. of America; James 
Royce, Melville Shoe Corp.; Perry 
Smolen, Butler’s Shoe Corp.; Edward 
Solomon, GallenKamp Stores Co.; Wil- 
liam T. Waddell, Sears, Roebuck and 
Co.; Timothy P. Welch, G. R. Kinney 
Corp. 

Manufacturers: H. C. Levy, H. O. 
Toor Shoe Co., chairman; William Eck- 
enrode, Weymouth Shoe Co.; Arnold 
Hiatt, Blue Bonnet Shoe Co.; Jack 
Intrater, Rockingham Shoe Co.; Irving 
Selig, Laconia Shoe Co.; Charles 
Shapiro, American Juniors Shoe Co.; 
Abraham Weinman, Five Star Shoe Co. 

Men’s Shoes—Retailers: Manny A. 
Gruber, Regal Shoe Co., chairman; 
Owen Howell, General Retail Corp.; 
Jule Mark, Shoe Corp. of America; 
Marion Markus, The Nobil Shoe Co.; 
Siegbert Moch, Spiegel, Inc.; Charles 
F. Murphy, Jr., Endicott Johnson 
Corp.; Frank C. Rooney, Melville Shoe 
Corp.; Harold Smerling, Stadler’s 
Shoes, Inc.; S. L. Winfield, A. S. Beck 
Shoe Corp. 

Manufacturers: Louis Auclair, Hamp- 
shire Shoe Co.; Alan Goldstein, Plym- 
outh Shoe Co.; Burton Katz, Hubbard 
Shoe Co.; Joseph Porter, Porter Shoe 
Co.; Ernest A. Rainey, Diamond Shoe 
Corp.; Herbert Rich, Lewis Heicklen 
Sales Co., Inc. 

Slippers—Retailers: Harry Argyries, 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc., chairman; 
R. C. Begell, Endicott Johnson Corp.; 
Gerald Figgins, Shoe Corp. of America; 
Harry Gould, Harry Gould Shoe Asso- 
ciates, Inc.; Darrel Hurd, J. C. Penney 
Co.; Richard Maling, Maling Brothers, 
Inc. 

Manufacturers: Arthur Hirshberg, 
Capitol Footwear Corp.; Arthur Pfeif- 
fer, Pfeiffer’s, Inc.; Maurice Rabin, 
Novelty Slipper Co., Inc. 


Brown Franchise Program 
Holds West Coast Meetings 


ST. LOUIS — Brown Shoe Com- 
pany is holding West Coast regional 
convention meetings for retailers in 
the Brown Franchise Program. The 
first was scheduled for January 31 
and February 1 in Portland, Ore., 
to be followed by a similar meeting 
in San Francisco February 7 and 8. 
The last of the series will be held in 
Los Angeles February 14 and 15. 

All meetings are of the workshop 
type, company spokesmen indicated. 
The theme deals with the indepen- 
dent shoe retailer’s role in the “Fab- 
ulous 60’s.” Retailers are being 
given an insight into the shoe store 
of the future and what the market 
of the ’60’s holds. 


St. Louis Reservations 


Are Double ’59 Pace 


ST. LOUIS—Reservations for ex- 
hibit space at the Shoe Market of 
America in St. Louis May 1-4 are 
double the number received during 
the corresponding period last year, 
according to Charles Arend, general 
chairman of the SMA. 

By mid-January the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Association had 
received approximately 150 reser- 
vations. 

The first mailing of application 
forms, on December 1, was limited 
to firms that took part in the 1959 
show. The second group of applica- 
tions—for lines which were not rep- 
resented last year—was mailed the 
last week in January. 

Mr. Arend said the average space 
request from manufacturers is 
much greater than that of last year. 

“On the average,” he observed, 
‘‘manufacturers are asking for 
about 25 per cent more room than 
they used in 1959. This is a clear 
indication of the number of buyers 
they expect in St. Louis in May.” 

Because of the increased capacity 
of the St. Louis Merchandise Mart, 
which is doubling its exhibition 
floor space, more rooms are avail- 
able than ever before. 

“But although we can accommo- 
date more exhibitors this year,” 
Mr. Arend cautioned, “we expect all 
space to be contracted for in a short 
time.” 

“This will be the biggest show 
with the greatest representation of 
branded lines in the history of St. 
Louis,’ he promised. 

Dates of the show will coincide 
with those of the Popular Price 
Shoe Show, which is being held 
May 1 to 5 in New York. 


Lord and Lord, an_ exclusive 
men’s wear store, is being opened 
in the heart of downtown Detroit 
(1510 Woodward Ave.) by Jacob 
V. Cohn. The store will feature 
high-quality men’s shoes, with the 
department registered under the 
name Carnegie O’Neill Shoes. The 
department probably will operate 
on a leased basis, Mr. Cohn said. 
Mr. Cohn formerly operated King- 
Brooks, a downtown men’s wear 
store, for some 20 years until its 
closing in October. 
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Casuals for ‘Him and Her’ 


SEYMOUR, MO.—“His and Hers” 
casuals styled with Ripple Soles and 
glove soft leathers have been created 
by Marpat Shoes here. Although the 
line is intended mainly for vacation- 
ers, it is expected to find many 
buyers among stay-at-homes, the 
company says. 

The lightness of the shoes is 
stressed. Both the men’s and women’s 
styles are available in deer tanned 
full-grain leathers of dark gray, 
loden green, black and light natural. 
Size range for women is AAA, 5% 
to 9; AA to 9; B, 4 to 9. The men’s 
size range is 7 to 12, narrow and 
medium widths. 


Marpat's “His and Hers" casuals 


What's New 


New Molding Process Used 
For Tyer Basketball Shoe 
ANDOVER, MASS. —Tyer Rub- 
ber Company is using a single-proc- 
ess molding technique to make its 


Tyer’s Wings basketball shoe 


newly restyled Wings basketball 
shoe. The process, used on several 
of the company’s canvas styles, 
forms outsole, foxing, toe guard and 
toe cap into a single molded unit. 

Also molded into the shoe is a 
specially designed arch piece, said 
to be exclusive with Tyer. 

The shoes are made in white or 


black for youths (sizes 11-2), boys 
(sizes 214-6) and men (sizes 6%- 
13). 


All Cleats Are Reinforced 
In New Sole for Sandlotters 


NASHUA, N. H.—A shoe sole 
named ‘‘The 
Winner,” devel- 
oped for Little 
Leaguers and 
sandlot baseball 
teams, is a new 
offering of 
Beebe Rubber 
Company here. 

“The Winner” 
is made of flexi- 
ble molded rub- 
ber. Each of its 
angular cleats is 
reinforced to re- 
duce cleat break- 
age. The manu- 
facturer points 
out that other baseball shoe bottoms 
are reinforced only in the front and 
rear cleats. 


*The Winner"' 
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e About Shoe People 


Ben Goodson, a salesman for 
B. F. Goodrich’s shoe products di- 
vision, marked his 40th year with 
the company at an anniversary 
luncheon in the Warwick Hotel, 
New York. He was presented with 
a perpetual motion clock by Fred 
A. Lang, general manager of the 
division. Mr. Goodson serves the 
metropolitan New York City-New 
Jersey territory. 

. 7 . 

Philip W. Lown, 
Lown Shoes, Inc., 
Auburn, Me., and 
Penobscot Shoe 
Company, Old- 
town, Me., has un- 
derwritten an In- 
stitute in Ad- 
vanced Jewish 
Studies through a 
grant to Brandeis 
University. The 
Institute will pro- 
vide an indepen- 
dent research center on all 
branches of Judaic studies. Mr. 
Lown is a leader in Jewish causes. 

. o . 

Harold B. Leland, vice-presi- 
dent, manufacturing, of the B. F. 
Goodrich Footwear and Flooring 
Company, Watertown, Mass., has 
been re-elected to a _ three-year 
term as a trustee of the Mount Au- 
burn Hospital, Cambridge, Mass. 

7 c es 

Maurice Carlton, Jr., of the Carl- 
ton Shoe Store in Havelock, Neb., 
a Lincoln suburb, has been named 
president of the Havelock Business 
Men’s Association. The group was 
formed to promote trade in the 
suburb. 


president of 


PHILIP W. LOWN 


e o * 

William Piper, manager of an I. 
Miller and Sons store in downtown 
Philadelphia, received a _ citation 
from the Philadelphia More Beauti- 
ful Committee in recognition of his 
firm’s efforts to “enhance the vi- 
tality of downtown Philadelphia 
through property improvement.” 
He accepted the citation on behalf 
of Lester Porter, president of the 
company, at a City Hall ceremony. 

* ¥ e 

Robert A. Hargrove has been 
elected president and general man- 
ager of Ricci’s Shoes, Inc., Haddon- 
field, N. J., a family-owned retail 
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organization. He succeeds the late 
Alfred Ricci, whom he had assisted 
for 15 years. Adelina Ricci is vice- 
president; Theresa J. Hargrove is 
secretary and Eleanor R. O’Brien is 
treasurer. 

. * 

Al Mains, president of Trade- 
home Shoe Stores, Inc., St. Paul, 
was bequeathed a store building 
which he had been leasing in Man- 
kato, Minn. The building is one of 
five in that city which will become 
the property of the occupant, un- 
der the terms of the will of the 
late Miss Anna C. Eckhardt. Trade- 
home operates shoe stores through- 
out the Upper Midwest. 


Mrs. David G. Sholem has sold 
her Urbana, IIl., store to the J. J. 
Sholem Shoe Stores Company of 
Champaign, Ill. She had operated 
the store since her husband’s 
death 14 years ago. Now she is re- 
tiring with plans to travel exten- 
sively. Meanwhile the store is be- 
ing modernized in preparation for 
a March 2 reopening. 


Charles Sternberg, 80 last month 
(“and still going strong,” his asso- 
ciates say), remains an active figure 
in the industry af- 
ter 66 years on the 
job. Actually Mr. 

Sternberg has had 

many jobs, at both 

the retail and 
manufac- 

turing levels, in- 

cluding a stint 

with United States 

Shoe Company 

heading the resale ‘ 
department. He CHAS. STERNBERG 
was with the Heilbrunn Shoe Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., until its 
liquidation a couple of years ago. 
Now he’s associated with Broitman- 
Gaffin Shoes, Inc., New York job- 
bers, as buyer-contact man-consult- 
ant, working out of his Rochester 
headquarters. 


J. W. Dodd, formerly manager 
for a General Retail Corporation 
footwear department at Midland, 
Tex., has been named manager of 
the women’s shoe salon at Ben 
Simon & Sons, Lincoln, Neb. The 
salon has been relocated in a 


Winners of Annual Suggestion Award at 
B. F. Goodrich Footwear and Flooring 
Company, Watertown, Mass., Salvatore 
Arico (left), instructor in light foot- 
wear making department, and Arthur 
Arone (center), supervisor in same de- 
partment, receive checks for $1030 each 
from President Raymond H. Blanchard. 
They got credit for "major savings." 


fourth - floor section adjoining 
ready-to-wear. The department, 
now leased by General, was former- 
ly operated by Wohl Shoe Company. 


Carl A. Wheeler has been ap- 
pointed buyer-manager of the 
men’s department in the downtown 
store of Shepard’s Shoes, Lansing, 
Mich. 

F a 

R. A. Sharpe, manager of a Kin- 
ney store in downtown Tulsa, 
Okla., since 1949, has been pro- 
moted to district supervisor for 
Kinney stores in the Gulf Coast 
states. His headquarters is in 
Houston. Jack Stoecker succeeds 
him in Tulsa. 


Robert. Rappaport of Mandel’s 
was presented the “Buyer of the 
Year” trophy of the West Coast 
Shoe Travelers’ Associates at a re- 
cent luncheon meeting in Los An- 
geles. Making the presentation was 
Jack Evans of Joyce, Inc., the asso- 
ciation’s “Salesman of the Year.” 


Aaron Weide, manager of Gallen- 
Kamp’s Compton, Calif., store for 
the last five months, has been trans- 
ferred to the chain’s larger family 
shoe store in Fullerton, Calif. Be- 
fore moving to California, Mr. 
Weide was already a 30-year veteran 
of shoe retailing in Toledo, O. He 
managed the Wachter Shoe Com- 
pany store in downtown Toledo for 
18 years. 
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Named by Mail Order Firm 


CHICAGO—John Weil has been 
appointed division merchandise 
manager of shoes and accessories 
at Spiegel, Inc., nationwide mail or- 
der company with headquarters 
here. 


The appointment is part of a ma- 
jor expansion program in the mer- 
chandise staff to keep pace with 
the firm’s sharp increase in sales 
volume and to help widen the selec- 
tions in the general merchandise 
lines sold through Spiegel cata- 
logs. The expansion aims at more 
intensive coverage of world mar- 
kets. 

Mr. Weil succeeds George Gar- 
vey, who has switched to other de- 
partments. 


A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation in- 
ducted 21 employees from four 
states as members of the firm’s 
Twenty-Five Year Club at a dinner 
in the Hotel Biltmore, New York, in 
mid-January. Beck’s directors pre- 
sented a tape recording recalling 
highlights of 1935 and titled “A 
Salute to the Employees.” 


‘Retired’ Buyer Goes 
Back to Shoes in Week 


DENVER—A veteran shoe buyer 
who started out 40-odd years ago 
selling high top lace and button 
shoes retired last month after 20 
year as a shoe buyer for Den- 
ver Dry Goods 
Company. One 
week later he was 
back in shoes—in 
charge of the sam- 
ple room at Kemp 
Shoe Company, a 
leading wholesaler 
here. 

He is O. D. Hud- 
son, 65, who first 
joined Denver Dry 
Goods in 1924. 

“Today the shoe 
retailer has forgotten his staple 
merchandise business by not having 
proper sizes in stock,” said Mr. Hud- 
son as he looked back on a successful 
retailing career. “My advice to 
young retailers is to be sure to keep 
up staple merchandise and sizes. You 
can’t sell from an empty wagon.” 


0. D. HUDSON 
. + In Colorado 
Centennial garb 


Mr. Hudson started his shoe sell- 
ing career in Parsons, Kan., with 
Lambert and Duffy Shoe Store. 
After a year at Denver Dry Goods 
Company, in 1925 he was made man- 
ager of the women’s shoe store in 
the basement. There he remained for 
six years. He left Denver Dry Goods 
to become buyer for the old Broad- 
way Department Store. 

For four years he represented 
U. S. Rubber Company in Denver. 
But in 1940 he returned to the Den- 
ver Dry Goods Company. He became 
buyer of women’s, children’s and 
men’s shoes in the budget shop, 
working directly under Carl Smith, 
merchandise manager. 


4 Harold Shoes has debuted in the 


newly opened Belmont Shopping 
Center at Pueblo, Colo. Operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cheatam, 
the new facility has more than 1300 
square feet of floor space. Seven 
nationally known brands are dis- 
played. Mr. Cheatam formerly 
managed a large department store 
for a national chain in Beloit, Kan. 
He has been in the shoe business 
more than 25 years. 








PROGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP 


...IN BASIC FOOTWEAR 


Wide 000 to 4 
Narrow 0000 to 4 


SURGICAL 


7) Roto-Lok disc 

} inserted in bot- 

| tom of shoe... 

allows more 
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) ting, is located 

i in proper spot, & 
reduces over- } 
all cost of shoe 
and brace. In- 
terchangeable 
with Fillaver 
Night Split. 


Both carried 
in stock. 
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The foot is enveloped in a smooth seam- 
less upper. The shoe keeps the foot in the 
exact position the physician has obtained. 
Open toe permits free circulation. Steel 
plate between inner and outersole per- 
mits application of corrective force at 
point desired. 
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NSMA Research Institute Draws 60 * 


Panelists viewed market re- 
search at the retail, manufactur- 
ing and consumer levels, as well 
as advertising research, during 


the two-day Institute. 


By ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 

NEW YORK—Some 60 top execu- 
tives from men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoe factories attended the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation’s second annual Market Re- 
search Institute at the Savoy-Hilton 
Hotel here. From a full, fast-moving 
two-day program (January 11-12) 
they learned about the techniques of 
marketing research and how these 
can best be applied at all levels. 

Through the speeches and discus- 
sions these conclusions emerged: Re- 
search at the retail level, when 
analyzed by the manufacturer, can 
be mutually valuable to both retailer 
and manufacturer. 

At the manufacturing level there 
is a wealth of data at the home office 
which can be translated into vital 
reports for more profitable decision- 
making. Consumer research, mean- 
while, offers much meaningful in- 
formation that can help shoe pro- 
ducers market and merchandise with 
greater success. And the problem of 
advertising can be attacked more in- 
telligently. 


Research in the 60's 
A luncheon speaker, Alfred N. 
Watson, vice-president of Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc., described the 
role research will play in the 1960’s. 
The practical objective of market 
research, he said, will continue to be 
feeding back data showing what pro- 
motional or product development 
button to push to draw more cus- 
tomers. 

In the past, he said, early market 
researchers went astray by asking 
the consumer what he “wanted” and 
assuming this was what he would 
buy. Often the customer didn’t 
really know why he bought a certain 
brand. 

But Mr. Watson indicated a new 
systematic research approach is com- 
ing into wider use based on the same 
investigative principles used by bi- 
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ologists and physicists. It assumes 
a predictable portion of consumers 
will react the same way time after 
time to a given stimulus, such as an 
advertising message. However, be- 
cause humans react in a complex 
manner and laboratory controls can- 
not be maintained in observing them, 
thousands of controlled stimuli need 
to be tried and thousands of ob- 
served responses taken before a be- 
havior pattern begins to emerge. 
The second day’s luncheon speak- 
er, Merrill A. Watson, applied re- 
search to the supply end of the 
market. The executive vice-presi- 
dent of NSMA raised the question, 
“Can we predict trends in the hide 
and leather mazket?” In spite of 
the industry’s mixed success in pre- 
dicting 1959 happenings, he said in 
retrospect that NSMA’s predictions 
came quite close to current levels. 


Price Movements Predictable 

If manufacturers took time to 
study and evaluate available data, 
they could come fairly close to un- 
derstanding cyclical price move- 
ments, Mr. Watson said. 

“Research at Retail Levels’? was 
the topic of a panel discussion. One 
member, L. W. Affolter, sales man- 
ager of A. E. Nettleton Company, 
told of a study which revealed deal- 
ers’ attitudes toward his company in 
many areas. Through it the firm 
learned that problems which it had 
thought minor, because they oc- 
curred infrequently, loomed impor- 
tant in dealers’ minds. Mr. Affolter 
said the survey was worth many 
times its cost. 

Benjamin Engel of Federated De- 
partment Stores, Inc., stressed how 
wholesale salesmen can become valu- 
able to retailers by giving them use- 
ful data such as the stock composi- 
tion of highly successful stores of 
comparable types. 

Arthur White of Stewart Dougall 
& Associates examined such retailer 
questions as “How many people no- 
tice my displays?” and “When a 
potential customer comes in, what 
does she ask for?” He said research 
on these levels has an amazingly high 
validity. It can increase the sales 


IVER M. OLSON 
A Panelist 


ROY ST. JEAN 
Chairman 


and profitability of a store opera- 
tion. 

Another panel viewed manufac- 
turers’ research with sales data and 
secondary sources. One member, 
Ben E. Edscorn, marketing research 
director of International Shoe Com- 
pany, told how this function fits into 
ISCO’s setup. In discussing whether 
market research should be required 
to make recommendations based on 
sales data, he said this is decidedly 
important. 

“The line sales manager or sales 
vice-president is a man on the go,” 
he declared. “The marketing re- 
search man should be the one with 
the time, the tools and the know-how 
to think a problem through. At In- 
ternational all data are compiled 
down into reports. Accompanying 
the data is an outline of recommen- 
dations. The line sales office can 
then reject a report, file it for fu- 
ture consideration, accept it or 
modify it.... 

“After seven years of hard work, 
market research in our company is 
prepared to answer any questions 
top management or sales manage- 
ment might raise as to the pattern 
of our distribution and how it com- 
pares with the market.” 

Iver M. Olson, NSMA’s director 
of marketing and research, described 
ways in which sales managers can 
realign sales territory in keeping 
with consumer and retail potentials 
and opportunities. He said NSMA 
will soon make available an 18-col- 
umn work sheet for use in analyzing 
potentials for planning, control and 
evaluation purposes. 

Shirley Kallek of the U. S. Census 
Bureau cited the many sources of 
data available to shoe manufactur- 
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ers. She also told the participants 
how to obtain special tabulations. 


Consumer Research 


Still another panel looked into con- 
sumer research and what it offers. 
Problems of shoe producers which 
can be solved through such research 
were presented by representatives of 
Richard Manville Research, Inc., 
Esquire and Seventeen magazines, 
Market Research Corporation of 
America, and Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
Inc. Each illustrated how his or- 
ganization assists the manufacturer 
in getting answers from the con- 
sumer. 

The Institute’s windup session 
concentrated on advertising re- 
search. Arnold Feldman of B GS 
Shoe Corporation cited evidence sug- 
gesting that the shoe industry is 
advancing on the advertising and 
marketing front. He said, however, 
that the cooperative type of adver- 
tising is at best a difficult problem. 
And he did not feel this industry 
has made any strong effort to attack 
the problem. 

Chairman of the Institute 
Roy St. Jean of Brown Shoe Co. 


was 





EJ Employs Computer to Speed Deliveries 


ENDICOTT, N. Y.—Endicott 
Johnson Corporation has begun 
using a powerful electronic com- 
puter which reportedly will help 
slash the time between receipt of 
orders and delivery by as much as 
75 per cent. 

The electronic data processing 
equipment is the first of its kind in 
the shoe manufacturing industry, 
the company says. 

Frank A. Johnson, president of 
Endicott Johnson, pushed a console 
button to set the IBM RAMAC 650 
tape system into formal operation 
last month. 

In a brief ceremony at the data 
processing center of the firm’s main 
Endicott plant, Mr. Johnson said: 
“This new computer provides us 
with the most completely mecha- 
nized production scheduling and 
factory-loading system in our in- 
dustry.” 

At present the electronic system 
will control the flow of work 
through three Endicott Johnson 
plants. Eventually it will do the 
same for 27 of the firm’s shoe fac- 
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tories in the Endicott area. 

Incoming orders, converted to 
punched card form, are placed into 
the IBM RAMAC 650 tape system 
to be analyzed. As a result the 
plants’ various supplying depart- 
ments automatically are alerted as 
to the material that will be required 
for production. The computer then 
prepares a weekly work schedule, 
taking into account the lasts, other 
equipment and manpower available. 

On a day-to-day basis, production 
is put through each factory in units 
based on the weekly schedule. Si- 
multaneous with the daily opera- 
tion, the computer prepares a 
printed report and two sets of 
punched cards for analysis and con- 
trol of work-in-process. One deck 
of cards travels with the shoes as 
they pass through their production 
phases and ultimately is used to bill 
the stores and distributors which 
receive the finished product. 

The computer is 
from International 
chines Corporation. 
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Collection Available to Manufacturers: 


LIA Offers Pullovers with Sole Treatments 


NEW YORK—A oollection of a 
dozen pullovers featuring unique 
style treatments of sole leather is 
available to shoe manufacturers on 
loan from Leather Industries of 
America. The collection reportedly 
attracted considerable interest at the 
December Leather Show. 

The pullovers, commissioned by 
LIA, have leather soles that are 
channeled, gold-tooled, wheeled, 
studded with brass ornaments, and 
treated in other ways. Some feature 
soles which extend back to cover 


as well as gold-tooled soles with the 
motif carried on to a handsome 
buckle, similarly tooled. Also shown 
was a shoe in which a dark colored 
sole was carried back to become the 
stitched cover for a_ rectangular 
mid-heel. Wheeling on sole and 
vamp ornament was used for an- 
other pullover. 

For teenagers and children there 
were pullovers which featured: a 
saddle shoe in which the saddle was 
formed by flaps of sole leather 
brought up over the vamp; a fash- 





Pullovers of women's shoes, commissioned by LIA, illustrate leather sole fashion 

ideas for 1960. From left to right are: channeled sole with sole leather button on 

side; sole leather extended back to cover mid-heel; wheeling on edges of leather 

sole carried over to vamp and back quarter trim which are also of sole leather; 

gold-tooled leather sole with same motif carried through on vamp buckle of 
natural tan sole leather. 


heels, or forward to become toe and 
vamp ornaments, or flap over the 
sides to form saddles. 

All the pullovers, or any group 
of them, are available on request 
for use by manufacturers’ design- 
ers. The collection, which includes 
ideas for women’s, men’s and chil- 
dren’s footwear, launches a styling 
program in behalf of leather soles. 

Mel Salzman, LIA director, said 
the aim of the new collection is to 
provide manufacturers and retailers 
of quality shoes with an additional 
effective promotion and selling aid. 

“New treatment of the traditional 
stacked leather heel has meant extra 
sales for retailers in the past two 
seasons,” Mr. Salzman said. “Fresh 
fashions in sole leather can do a 
similar job in selling high-quality, 
high-profit footwear.” 

Pullovers of women’s shoes showed 
ultra-flexible, channeled leather soles 
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icnable flat in which the sole was 
brought forward over the toe and 
up the vamp; and a patent leather 
party pump in which natural tan 
sole leather was extended as a cover 
for the low heel and used as a vamp 
ornament. Brass ornaments were 
studded around heel, under the toe 
and at the vamp. 

Men’s casual shoes with new sole 
leather treatments included a chukka 
in which the sole was extended up 
the back to become a looped boot 
strap, and a low-cut blucher with a 
V-channeled leather sole and a 
matching button. Another mascu- 
line casual extended the trend to 
lightness by offering a rugged sole 
made up of a layer of cork sand- 
wiched between two layers of sole 
leather. 

The pullovers were constructed 
for Leather Industries by stylists 
Hank Davidson and Nancy Knox. 


Fashion Editors See 
Biggest LIA Display 


NEW YORK—Leather Industries 
of America unveiled its biggest shoe 
collection ever for the 200 newspaper 
and magazine fashion editors who 
flocked here during the semi-annual 
Press Week. 

On display during a six-day “open 
house” in mid-January were over 
300 spring-summer shoe styles. They 
were assembled with the help of 
shoe manufacturers. 

LIA promoted leather as the “Key 
to Fashion.” Besides spotlighting 
leather shoes as a basic in the spring 
wardrobe, the display featured shoe 
styles coordinated with leather gar- 
ments, handbags and other leather 
accessories. 

A highlight of the display was 
shoes illustrating the “spectator 
look” for round-the-clock wear. Also 
shown were walking and casual shoes 
with a variety of stacked leather, 
curved and rectangular heels. The 
return of evening fashions to the 
gold and silver leather standard was 
documented with a collection of daz- 
zling evening pumps. Lavish lustred 
and patent leather shoes for after- 
five wear also were on view. 

In women’s casual shoes, two ma- 
jor trends spotlighted were the 
“leather sneaker story” and the 
spring boot story, with emphasis on 
the new lightweight, ankle-high fash- 
ions. 

The visiting fashion experts also 
saw the new spring-summer white 
and part-white shoes. The collection 
was evenly weighted between the 
new washable whites and the easy-to- 
clean brushed and sueded white 
leather shoes. 

For men cool leather casuals were 
shown, with the new, dressier styles 
emphasized. For teenagers the col- 
lection included many of the new 
tailored shoes, higher-heeled party 
and date shoes and leather flats. New 
oval-toe styles for little girls and 
the slim chukkas, slipons and ox- 
fords worn by boys were in the chil- 
dren’s shoe section. 

A special exhibit gave editors a 
peek at the leather soles they’ll be 
walking on in the ’60s. 

A complete press kit was given 
to each visiting editor and mailed to 
fashion editors on every daily news- 
paper in the U. S. and Canada. 
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Billie Howard Retained by 
Dan Lewis, Diker Originals 

NEW YORK — Billie Howard 
Consultants has been retained in a 
fashion advisory capacity by Dan 
Lewis, Inc., heel manufacturing 
firm at Dover, N. H. 

Richard Lewis, president, said the 
appointment stems from “the ever- 
increasing interest in and demand 
for more fashion ingenuity in the 
development of heels.” Mrs. Howard 
will work with Mr. Lewis in plan- 
ning shape, color and texture to 
coordinate with the color, fabric and 
leather picture. In addition she will 
develop heel silhouettes to conform 
with new developments in lasts. 

Earlier, the Billie Howard firm 
was also retained in an advisory 
capacity by Diker Originals, New 
York, according to President Bert- 
ram Diker. The Diker operation is 
expanding into a new group of 
fashion shoe fabrics for distribution 
to the shoe and bag markets. These 
fabrics will feature individually de- 
signed embellishments planned under 
Mrs. Howard’s supervision. 

The new collection is intended to 
present fabrics that have the look 


of being created especially for 
placement on shoes, but that can be 
cut by the yard. Many fresh all- 
over treatments will also be in- 
cluded in the line. 


Pierce Shoe Mfg. to Build 
New Plant in Blackshear, Ga. 


BLACKSHEAR, GA.—Pierce Shoe 
Manufacturing Company, which con- 
ducts manufacturing operations here 
and in Waycross, Ga., has broken 
ground for a new factory in Black- 
shear. It will contain about 60,000 
square feet. 

Arrangements to locate the plant 
on a 4%-acre site in Blackshear were 
worked out between company officials 
and members of the Blackshear In- 
dustrial Corporation. Owners and 
operators of the shoe company are 
S. C. Spatola, E. J. Ungar, R. D. 
Germano and Joseph Spatola. 

The Pierce firm started operations 
in Blackshear in 1944 and has em- 
ployed up to 275 persons in recent 
years. The plant makes misses’, 
children’s, infants’ and little gents’ 
stitchdowns. The S. C. Spatola Foot- 
wear division, in Waycross, makes 
men’s and boys’ stitchdowns. 


Northwest Shoe Travelers 
Elect Blackett as President 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—New officers 
of Northwest Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
are George Blackett, Blackett Shoe 
& Slipper Company, president; L. A. 
Schuster, Nunn-Bush Shoe Com- 
pany, first vice-president; Donald 
Dickey, Town & Country Shoes, 
Ine., second vice-president; and 
Paul D. Cook, Guild Moccasin Cor- 
poration, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected directors for a two-year 
term are Ed Trench, Citation Shoes, 
and Joseph N. Brisbois, Twin City 
Sales Company. Directors appointed 
are William F. Strub, Wohl Shoe 
Company; Harry Cratz, Johnson- 
Stephens-Shinkle, and Paul Sevon, 
Leverenz Shoe Company. 

Holdover directors are Keith Mc- 
Carthy, Craddock-Terry Shoe Cor- 
poration, and Roy Miller, Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand. 


Herbert Rose Inc. Moves 
NEW YORK—Herbert Rose, Inc., 
a window and interior merchandis- 
ing service, has moved into a 45,000- 
square-foot plant at 45-02 Ditmars 
Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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FALL LEATHERS AND COLORS 
Dyeable Suede, Browns Lead Allied Kid Line 


By VIRGINIA MARSHALL 

NEW YORK — Dyeable white 
suede is big news at Allied Kid 
Company. The dye, supplied to 
stores by the Cavalier Company, 
has been adapted for use on suede 
by adding one more ingredient to 
Cavalier’s dye for fabric shoes. A 
choice of 150 colors is available. 


In colors first position for fall 
1960 goes to the brown family to 
coordinate with the classic Ameri- 
can look forecast for ready-to-wear. 
This is the opinion of Helene 
O’Hara, director of Allied Kid 
Company’s fashion bureau. 

These colors include Roasted Cof- 
fee, a dark brown with some red, 


Left: Allied Kid Company's Vodelle in Park Avenue, new neutral brown, trimmed 

with smooth kid. Right: Vodelle in Matte, a new greenish brown promotion color, 

trimmed with kid in Coffee Leaf, a forest green. Both designs by Barbara Spranza. 
Pullovers courtesy Allied Kid Company. 
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Peter Cottontail 
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Irresistible is the word for Peter Cottontail ... our Style No. 15... a 

deluxe baby shoe crib set. This white sueded nylon Baby Soxer pattern with 

white sock top trimmed with pink bunny design is attractively combined with 
a fluffy Peter Cottontail toy rabbit. Sock top bunny also in blue. 
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Mab. Days Ideal BABY SHOE CO., INC. DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 


924-A MERCHANDISE MART 6-104 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 


71 WEST 35TH ST. 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 





suggested for walking and casual 
shoes; Instant Coffee, a mid-brown 
to be worn with camel colors; 
Matte, a greenish brown for special 
fashion promotion; Town Brown, 
for high fashion only, and Pre- 
miere, for volume in the dark 
brown family. 

A new forest-type green is Coffee 
Leaf. Madison Avenue, a new me- 
dium gray, has been added and is 
good in combination with black. 

“Black and brown, and black and 
gray, are ready for volume,” Miss 
O’Hara observed. 

Rocket is a new red introduced to 
succeed Scarlet for both dressy and 
tailored shoes. 

Four suede colors have debuted 
for dressy afternoon shoes for 
women who seldom have need of 
cocktail shoes. The colors are Park 
Avenue, a neutral brown; Blue Fox, 
a grayed blue appearing in fall 
tweed mixtures; Red Cabbage and 
Grape Juice. 

To spark retail casual shoe sell- 
ing during July, August and Sep- 
tember, four colors have been in- 
troduced: Green Mustard, Cayenne, 
Caramel and bright Tarragon 
green. For November selling, “first 
frost neutrals” are stressed: Cot- 
tonwood, a bone; Essence, a green- 
ish beige; Frost, a silvery gray. 

In surfaces there is a new short 
nap suede, Mirelle, in both lined 
and unlined weights. A smooth side 
leather for volume shoes is shown 
in Camel, Instant Coffee, Caramel, 
Brass Brown, Grey Seal and Olive. 
Pinpoint is a crushed grain in 
black, Coffee Leaf, Grey Seal, Clas- 
sic Brown and Winesap. 

A new gold grained kid, Antigua, 
and a geometric designed gold kid, 
Ortiva, heralded the fast-growing 
interest in gold, possibly repeating 
the 1947 level. 


Donovan Industries, Inc. 


HIGH-FASHION colors in this 
line all have a smoky look, according 
to Luciana Silvestri, fashion di- 
rector. 

Fumo is a medium dark neutral; 
Frosty Bear, a darker brown for 
both fashion and volume; Chippen- 
dale, a very dark brown and very 
high fashion; Pine Dust, a repeated 
grayed green neutral; Compari, re- 
peated winey red; Tamarind, smoky 
purple, very high-fashion; Viking 
Grey, repeated. steel gray. Chateau 
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Grey is the new lighter medium 
gray. Mist is a very light neutral. 

Other important colors are Natu- 
relle, a new classic camel shade; 
Cameo, a light Briarwood; repeated 
Bois de Boulogne; new terracotta 
Arabesque; Kabistan, more definite 
green than Pine Dust; Alpine 
Leaves, bronzy with yellow in it; 
Iris Glow, repeated purple; Piove, 
very special grayed lilac; Bleu 
Francais, lighter than navy, possibly 
for transition; and repeated La 
Seala Red. 

Unlined weights, very important 
with Donovan, include new Caressa 
(also lined), a very fine calfskin; 
Deldi calfskin, now with both buffed 
and silk surfaces; Pillow Calf, new 
very soft boarded leather; Sierra 
Calf, another boarded, more basic 
calf; Coronia Calf, new in women’s 
unlined weight; Chamonix, semi- 
waxy with matte look; and Softy 
Calf, a new, very dull finish. 

Two new novelty leathers are 
Stradivari, high-fashion, and French 
Floral, in lower price brackets. Opal 
is a new softer luster. Brilliant 
Black is a new boarded patent 
leather. 


R. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co. 


NEWS at this tannery is Sesame, 
described by fashion consultant Ruth 
Kerr Fries as a feathery grain with 
slightly demi-bright finish. It is be- 
ing made in the following colors: 
Camel; Sand Dune; Flying Blue, 
Sinbad, a Briar type; Date Brown; 
Gazelle, a light neutral; Oasis, a 
dark green; Myrrh, rust; Tamarisk, 
a brown; Mirage, a gray; Magic 
Carpet, a red; and black. 

New fashion colors in Firenze are 
3onanza, a golden tan; Greco, a new 
warm neutral; Oliverde, an olive 
green; Castillo, a brown; and Au- 
bergine, an eggplant shade. New 
colors in Venus smooth calf are 
Titian, a mahogany shade; Oliverde, 
olive green; Hops, a light neutral; 
3onanza, a golden tone; Burnt 


Olive; and new Cherry Red. 
. = e 


Fleming-Joffe, Ltd. 
“VERY aniline, very soft, and 
smelling and looking like leather” 
is how Teddy Edelman, fashion di- 
rector, describes this company’s fall 
leathers. Good examples are new 
Russian Leather, oil-tanned, in deep 


dark colors and both lined and un- 
lined weights, and new Walking 
Leather, its bootmaker look making 
it especially right for unlined walk- 
ing shoes. 

Two new, semi-bright dressier 
leathers are Burnished Kid and 
matte luster kid. Crushed Gold is 
expected to be good in all types of 
shoes. Sweet Kid, chiefly for un- 
lined shoes, has a range of new 
popular colors: Grigio; Brass; Vit- 
torio; Vino Rosso; Reseda; Grasso, 
very dark brown; Otter, a lighter 
neutral; and Rustica, a rust. The 
last three are slated for special pro- 
motions. 

Rustica and Saddle Bag are two 
new colors in Cuoio Vecchio. Alliga- 
tors will be featured and Grasso will 
be a featured color in this leather. 


Geilich Leather Co. 

A WIDE range of colors is being 
offered by this company in three 
important style leathers, as shown 
by Martha Geilich, fashion director. 

In Lurina splits, these are the 
colors: Black Olive, especially liked; 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 





Scott’s 


The latest in SCOTT'S 
fine line of quality Insoles 


Taking our cue from the immediate popu- 
larity of the Cadence Step Insole, this 
new item is patterned along the same 
lines with one exception—it is designed 
for those who require more ARCH SUP- 
PORT than is possible through the use of 
Foam Rubber. Here our finest grade of 
orthopedic sponge rubber has been used 
to provide firm, flange-type support for 
the inner longitudinal arch and needed 
support beneath the metatarsal arch of 
the foot. Then, to insure maximum walk- 
ing comfort, a full '4'' medium firm 
sponge rubber bottom is applied to the 
underneath side of the Insole. 


The results—real support for all arch 

areas PLUS a thick sponge padding to 

absorb the shock of walking and standing 

on hard unyielding floors and pavements. 

Men's Sizes 6-13 Ladies’ Sizes 4-10 
STOCK NO. 805 

$18.00 Dz. Prs. $205.20 Gro. Prs. 


SCOTT 


FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1701 WEBSTER ST.-OMAHA, NEBR. 
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FITALL . . . styled for 
\ sales, priced for profit 


styled for every shoe 


and sized for men’s, 
women’s....and 
children's shoes. 





Fall Leather Lines 


(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


Camel Hair; Yam; Sahara; Bitter- 
sweet; Pomegranate; Caramel; Nut- 
brown; Green Orchid; Green Fire; 
Italiano; Seraph; Mutation, Laurel 
and Off-Beat. 

In Geilich’s Waxide leather, Bone 
is repeated. Glassé is a new putty 
color. Beeswax is described as a real 
leather color. Here too, Black Olive 
is very much liked as is Perfetto, a 
dark true brown. 

In brushed leathers the dark col- 
ors, already in the men’s weights, 
have been introduced. New among 
these are Camel Hair, Paprika, Car- 


mello and Amber. 


Thomas B. Harvey Leather Co. 


A WIDE range of colors is in- 
cluded in the Harvey fall line, ac- 
cording to a company spokesman. A 
number of these have been intro- 
duced to go with sweater colors. 

New colors include Amber Glow; 
Spun Gold; Sherry, a camel shade; 
Woodsmoke and Fashion Brown. 
Osage, an adaptable green, is a 
repeated color. Blue Mist goes with 


Slate Blue in ready-to-wear fabrics. 

Gun Smoke, a dark gray, and 
Swiss Chocolate, a taupe, are very 
much liked. Hunt Red is in the new, 
popular brown red family. Three 
important browns are Woodsmoke, 
Brown Mist and Swiss Chocolate. 
Town Brown will continue, we are 
told. 

High-fashion colors are Brown 
Velvet and Deep Purple. Jubilee, a 
blued red; Blue Grotto and Atom 
Blue cover the blue family. 


A. C. Lawrence (Men’s) 

A TREND to small textures, and 
antiquing are noted by company 
spokesmen as growing in impor- 
tance for men’s leathers. 

Nord Board is a new, very supple 
tannage that is boarded to give a 
slight texture on plump skins. Marl- 
boro is another new leather, a tex- 
tured surface with a hand-boarded 
look, very mellow and featured in 
unlined weights. 

Colors especially mentioned for 
antiquing are: Kelp and Brown 
Olive, both new and to be antiqued, 
to go with Olive Black and Olive 
compound suitings and sports coats; 


and the new Black Grape, also in 
Lacrosse leather, to be antiqued 
and/or combined with black for pro- 
motional grape and gray colors in 
apparel. 

Five new shades have been intro- 
duced in Teeko aniline-finished kips 
and extremes for dress shoes: one 
harness shade and four darker 
browns, all in semi-aniline Keena 
as well. Three new shades are in 
Pheasant: Olive Brown; a brown 
with a “touch of fire,” and a deep 


brown. 
« a cs 


J. Lichtman & Sons 


BERKSHIRE _ Taconic leather, 
said to be rapidly growing in ac- 
ceptance, has three interesting new 
color groups: True Brown, olive 
tones and golden browns. 

In the first, there are Paloma, a 
dove-soft, early season shade; Ar- 
royo, a rich medium brown; and 
Mesa, a deep, distinctive new shade, 
very much liked for both men’s and 
women’s casuals. 

In the olive accents, considered 
very important for accessories as 
well as women’s shoes, there is, num- 
ber one, new Alpine, a medium true 





specify 


Wherever — however you use fibre board, meet 
your needs with the specialized products of 
National Shoe Board Conference members. 


MAINTAIN YOUR QUALITY STANDARDS WITH NSB 





MISSOURI HEEL COMPANY'S NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS for the 1959-60 SEASON 


THE THINNEST OF PLASTIC 
HEELS guaranteed not to break 
and the new Silent Step toplift 
that will last the life of the shoe. 


NEW ITALIAN BARREL LOUIS 
HEEL enabling manufacturers to 
use Cuban soles and eliminating 
laying of sole flaps. 


NEW BOULEVARD STYLES IN 
thin plastic heels have the grace 
of dressy Louis heel. 


NEW MOULDED PLASTIC HEELS 
available in all heights and shapes, 
have special cups and lips for ef- 
fective tabless shoe construction. 


1 A al 


SIMULATED LEATHER HEELS OF PRE-FINISHED 


LAMINATED VENEERED PLYWOOD 
These heels look more like leather 
than leather itself! They're half 
the weight; cost much less than 
leather to make; are twice as 
durable. Can be made in any 
height, any style... even the 
very thin shapes, including 
Barrel Louis and Louis-type. 
Send your shoes in so we can 
tread them properly. 


MISSOURI HEEL CO. © 4067 FOLSOM e ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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olive. In addition, there are pale, 
early season Sand; light, saffron- 
hued Paella and deep Bavarian 
Black, not at all a true black. 

In the golden brown group are 
Reindeer, a new shade liked for both 
men’s and women’s casual shoes, and 
Corral, for men’s and growing boys’ 
styles. 

A new leather, Berkshire Taconic 
Knobby, is offered as ideal for boot- 
type shoes for both men and women. 
It has a subtly shrunken texture, a 
luxurious stag-like hand, a rich, vel- 
vety drape and a distinctive fluffi- 
ness. Berkshire Dress Leather, a 
full-grain mellow leather for wom- 
en’s spectator sports styles and 
children’s dress casual styles, was 
developed to provide qualities obtain- 
able only in much higher priced 
leathers. 


Hermann Loewenstein, Inc. 


MATCHING colors is not always 
the best kind of coordination, accord- 
ing to Rosalind Allan, fashion di- 
rector of Hermann Loewenstein. For 
example, Loewenstein suggests these 
colors to wear with the somber reds 


or rich plum shades in fall apparel: 
Roasted Chestnut, a _ blackened 
brown; Otter, a taupe; Fleece, a win- 
ter white; and Fez, a deep browned 
red. Commenting on Fleece, Miss Al- 
lan noted the white look of many 
fall tweeds. 

A very dark gray is liked: As- 
phalt. Other important colors include 
Ivy, a less yellow green; Nutshell, 
a honey tone; Terracotta; and 
Pheasant, a fashion brown with no 
red. 

New colors in Lustre are Marron, 
Black Wine, Verda Green, Royal 
Blue and Quicksilver. Bright Lustre 
colors are offered for at-home shoes. 
A calf suede, in both lined and un- 
lined weights, is available in basic 
colors and Pheasant. 

New imported leathers include 
Velgrain, a new Indian calf, de- 
signed for unlined medium-heel 
shoes in basic colors; Carioca, a 
boarded leather for unlined shoes 
only, and Novo calf, a waxy type, 
also for unlined. It should be noted 
that Corkette is reported selling 
very well. 


Reports on other tanners’ fall lines 


appeared in the January 15 RECORDER. 
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This is just one of seven popular duty shoes. 
Write for Instock Catalog . . . today! 
Style No. 2617X5, $6.05 net 30 days. 
Fast 24 hour instock service. 
KICKERINOS DIVISION OF THE HAMPTON CORP. 


MILWAUKEE 5, WIS. 
h ST. 


1308 W. FOND DU LAC AVENUE 
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ALPIN 


The barefoot feel 


for proper fit, and 
extra ‘‘mileage”’ 








Series No. 880 
Sizes 5-8, 9-12, 13-3 
Brown, White, Red 





sun-worshippers love! 
The original Cushioned INSOLE 
sandals, with a reputation for 
longer-wear-built-into-every-pair. Heavy- 
grade cowhide straps. Chrome 

soles. Adjustable vamp 


‘Shoes That Shaped the Past’ 
, -a@ * 


One of the industry's more distinctive 
1960 calendars comes from Sterling Last 
Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y. In 
full color it depicts footwear of ancient 
times, such as Roman Campagus (upper 
left) worn in second century by em- 
peror, other high officials. 





Julian G. Samuels, Jr. of the 
Samuels Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
has enrolled in the government’s 
executive reserve program. 


outgrown... 
rarely outworn! 


Series No. 710 
Sizes 3-8, 9-12, 13-3 
Brown, White, Red, Tan 





PROMOTION BEST-SELLER 


Sun: Ge 


With Hoy-way molded sole for flexible 
comfort. Priced for volume sales. 


HOY SHOE CO. 1128 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS 1, MO 
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Edison Reports Peak Sales for Year, Month 


ST. LOUIS — Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc., has reported record- 
breaking sales of $124,095,716 for 
1959. This is an increase of nearly 
14 per cent over the 1958 total of 
$109,119,591. 

The retailing firm made known at 
the same time that its consolidated 
net sales for December ’59 reached 
an all-time high point for one month. 
They totaled $15,512,087, an increase 
of 14.2 per cent over December of 
1958. 

In reviewing the year just com- 
pleted, Irving Edison, president, 
pointed out that the shoe retailing 
industry is looking back on 1959 as 
one of the best years in its history. 
Furthermore, he said, the consumer 
market in 1960 is expected to be ex- 
cellent. With the exception of a pos- 
sible railroad strike, he sees nothing 
in the picture to curb his firm’s op- 


timism. But he warned that compe- 
tition will be increasingly keen in 
1960, and rising costs will keep on 
posing a problem. 

Among the favorable factors Mr. 
Edison listed for 1960 was the feel- 
ing that hard goods needs have been 
considerably satisfied. 

“Soft lines are now enjoying a 
hearty revival, particularly the ap- 
parel industry and, consequently, 
footwear.” 

Edison Brothers is scheduling 34 
new stores for the year ahead, ap- 
proximately the same number for 
1961. The 23 new stores opened in 
1959 brought the total to 357. 

Board Chairman Harry Edison 
said that the many sound economic 
factors in force now will continue. 
He foresees a “definite business 
boom” in 1960. 





United Shoe Machinery Says 
9-Month Income Rose 22% 


BOSTON—United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corporation reports its net in- 
come after taxes increased 22.4 per 
cent to $6,998,855 for the nine- 
month period ended November 30. 
Net for the corresponding period in 
1958 was $5,719,999. 

The 1959 figure was equal to 
$3.02 per share of common stock as 
compared with $2.47 per share in 
1958. Net incomes of United’s do- 
mestic associated companies are in- 
cluded in these figures. 

Gross operating income for the 
same nine-month period was $71,- 
555,469, up from $65,282,949. 


Hoffco Had Best Year in °59; 
Profit-Sharing Plan Starts 
MILWAUKEE—tThe president of 
Harri Hoffmann Company, Inc., told 
employees at an appreciation ban- 
quet that 1959 was the best year in 
the shoe dressings company’s his- 
tory. The outlook for this year is 
even brighter, said Harri Hoffmann. 
Mr. Hoffmann told his sales and 
manufacturing group he has set up 
a profit-sharing trust plan, based on 
individual earnings and length of 
service. He said the plan is “one 
way to reward the future of em- 
ployees who have helped develop the 
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company from a one-room operation 
to the stature it has today.” 

Mr. Hoffmann said the company 
will increase manufacturing facili- 
ties this year following a 30 per cent 
build-up last year. Contributing to 
the company’s 1959 success, he said, 
were the introduction of new shades 
and products and the development of 
foreign markets. 


Craddock-Terry 1959 Sales 
Rise 12%, Income Jumps 15% 
LYNCHBURG, VA. — Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corporation reported a 
12.1 per cent increase in net sales 
and a 15.6 per cent gain in net prof- 


ended No- 
with 


the fiscal 
28, in 


its for 
vember 
1958. 

Net sales amounted to $30,342,- 
704 and net income totaled $874,- 
107, or $4.01 per common share. 

In the company’s annual report, 
President Percy N. Burton said 
Craddock-Terry’s modernization and 
expansion program is “progressing 
satisfactorily.” He said financing 
arrangements had been completed 
for building a modern factory in 
Lynchburg and consolidating the 
firm’s general and manufacturing 
department offices as well as central 
supply facilities for raw materials. 
In addition a new factory will be 
built in Lawrenceville, Va. 


year 
comparison 


Julian & Kokenge Reports 
Its Profits Doubled in 1959 


COLUMBUS, O. — Earnings of 
The Julian & Kokenge Company in 
the fiscal year which ended October 
31 were more than double the pre- 
vious year’s figure. Net income 
amounted to $380,365 compared 
with $157,073 in 1958, President 
Herbert Lape, Jr. told shareholders. 

He said the earnings gain was 
achieved in spite of a net loss of 
$72,548 which the firm sustained in 
the sale of real estate at Auburn, 
N.Y. 

Net sales for the 1959 fiscal year 
amounted to $9,939,717 against $8,- 
942,597 in 1958. 

J & K acquired all outstanding 
stock of the Miller Shoe Company, 
Cincinnati, last August. That firm’s 
earnings were included in the report 
for the period from August 8 to 
October 31. 

Mr. Lape expressed confidence for 
1960. He said all subsidiaries were 
operating at a profit and he pointed 
to forecasts of a “favorable business 
atmosphere.” 


Nunn-Bush Earnings Rose 
40% in Year Ended Oct. 31 


MILWAUKEE—Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company’s net profits increased by 
40.5 per cent in the fiscal year ended 
October 31. In the company’s an- 
nual report, President J. B. Bu- 
chanan said earnings climbed to 
$365,617 or $1.98 per share. This 
compares with profits of $260,243 or 
$1.42 a share in 1958. 

Meanwhile, sales rose from $15,- 
234,796 in 1958 to $16,491,320 last 
year. 


Profit-Sharing Plan Starts 
At Pine Tree Tanning Co. 


BOSTON—A profit-sharing pro- 
gram for employees of Pine Tree 
Tanning Company of Howland, Me., 
a subsidiary of Irving Tanning 
Company, Boston, has been put into 
effect by Max Kirstein, president of 
the parent company. Pine Tree 
workers will receive 50 per cent of 
gross profits before taxes. This will 
be paid in two installments based on 
the preceding year’s figures. 

Under the terms of a similar plan, 
employees of the Hartland Tanning 
Company of Hartland, Me., an 
Irving affiliate, have received nearly 
$600,000 in the last seven years. 
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Godman Introduces Sandal 
Line in Children’s Division 

COLUMBUS, O.—A new line of 
play shoe-type sandals is being in- 
troduced by H. C. Godman Company 
in the firm’s children’s division. 
Known as Play Chums, the sandals 
have foam-cushioned insoles from 
heels to toes, and quality leather up- 
pers. 

In addition to the traditional bare- 
foot type, there are interesting vari- 
ations in styling, including buckle 
models, little boys’ and girls’ styles, 
and a choice of brown, red, tan or 
white. The new sandals will retail 
for $2.99. 


‘SuperSole’ Shown to British 
LURAY, VA.—Virginia Oak Tan- 
nery, Inc., of New York and Luray, 
has prepared a special exhibit of 
technical, advertising and retail sales 
promotion materials concerning its 
long - wearing leather “SuperSole,” 
for the information of British shoe 
manufacturers. The material was 
supplied at the request of The 
British Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades 
Research Association. ‘“SuperSole” 


is marketed in the British Common- 
wealth by Beardmore & Company, 
Ltd., Acton, Ont., Canada, under 
license. 


NSMA’s Watson Spent $175 
As Lobbyist, Report Shows 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Merrill 
A. Watson, executive vice-president 
of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, states in a report filed 
here he spent $175 between April 1 
and July 1, 1959, to lobby against 
shoe labeling and other legislation 
opposed by NSMA. The sum is far 
less than the great majority of lob- 
byists spend. 

Mr. Watson filed his report, as 
required by the federel lobby-regis- 
tration law, with the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

In registering as a lobbyist early 
in 1959, Mr. Watson said he in- 
tended to oppose legislation requir- 
ing shoe labeling. He also declared 
his interest in bills relating to la- 
bor, imports and industrial pricing 
(S. 11). 

The lobby law requires regis- 
trants to file reports each calendar 
quarter. 


New Los Angeles Company 
Manufactures Soft Casuals 

LOS ANGELES—A new casual 
soft shoe manufacturing company 
was started here at the first of the 
year by Joe Kraus under the name 
Kraus Originals, Inc. 

Mr. Kraus was formerly part 
owner of Fashion Art Footwear in 
partnership with Henry Podos. Last 
year he sold his interest to Mr. 
Podos and continued in the capacity 
of sales manager until the end of 
the year. 

Vic Colton, long known in the 
shoe industry, has been put in com- 
plete charge of production at the new 
plant, at 639 Venice Blvd. Ship- 
ments were expected to leave the 
factory before the end of January. 


Leon Flanzbaum and his sons, 
Benson and Richard, all former 
shoe manufacturers, have opened a 
discount department store in Au- 
burn, Me. The store, called The 
Fair, covers 18,000 square feet, 
and plans call for the addition of 
10,000 more soon. A large shoe de- 
partment is a part of the store. 





FABRILITE® and FABRIKOID® 
coated fabric footwear material. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Changes of address require four weeks’ notice. 
Notify your Postmaster and BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER Circulation Department at the earliest 
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Repeat customers lower the 
average cost and mean 
The aston- 
ishing increase in Foot-So- 
Port sales is based on “re- 
peat” business. We like these 
You will too... 


what's the price of 
customers these days? 


Ever consider the cost of a new 
customer? The time, effort, ex- 
pense of luring him into your store. 
Transient shoppers, with no loyalty 
for any one retailer, make the 
average cost out of proportion to 


$012 
TAN LUXOR CALF 


Thurebeck 
FOOT-s°-PORT 
SHOES 


“The only shoe of its kind in America” 


| FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE CO. oconomowoc, Wis. 
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Personnel 





G. R. OSCARSON 
Elevated by Edison 


RICHARD C. TURNER 
Transferred 


Transferred... 


Richard C. Turner, to cover Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Maryland 
for the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company, Peabody, Mass. Formerly 
he was a salesman attached to the 
company’s New York office. 


Promoted... 


Arthur Stamberg, from _ sales 
trainee to sales representative for 
toblee division of Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. He will travel 
Delaware, parts of New Jersey, and 
Eastern Pennsylvania, succeeding 
John Mirra, who left the division. 

G. Richard Oscarson, from man- 
ager of a Baker’s unit in St. Louis 
to a position in the sales manage- 
ment division of Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc., the parent firm, in the 
St. Louis home office. He will be 
director of customer relations and 
sales training. 

Harold C. Robison, from man- 
ager of a Leed’s store in Portland, 
Ore., to regional manager of Edi- 
son Brothers Stores, Inc., with his 
headquarters in Seattle. He will 
supervise stores in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Joseph L. Brindisi, to assistant 


JOHN F. MOE 
Joins Bates 


THEODORE SONDEY 
Eastern Manager 
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JOSEPH L. BRINDISI 
Elevated 


HAROLD C. ROBISON 
Regional Manager 


general sales manager of North & 
Judd Manufacturing Company, 
New Britain, Conn., makers of shoe 
trimmings. George T. Post suc- 
ceeds him as resident manager of 
the Buffalo office. 


Elected... 


Ben Peck, as vice-president in 
charge of the retail divisions of 
Wohl Shoe Company, St. Louis, a 
Brown Shoe subsidiary. He joined 
the firm in 1937 and last year be- 
came general merchandise manager 
for retail divisions. The family shoe 
store division remains under direc- 
tion of Jay Straus, a vice-president. 

E. J. Roessel, as vice-president in 
charge of Wohl Shoe Company’s 
wholesale division. He joined Wohl 
in 1939 and was named general 
manager of the wholesale division 
in 1955. 

Warren J. Reardon, as a director 
of Endicott Johnson Corporation, 
Endicott, N. Y. He is president of 
The Daniel Green Company, Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., makers of leisure foot- 
wear. 

Joseph A. Martino, as a director 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, O. He is presi- 
dent of the National Lead Company. 


ROY H. FELDMEIER 
ISCO Stylist 


EUGENE F. ASPEL 
Named by Potvin 


E. J. ROESSEL 
Wholesale VP 


BEN PECK 
Retail VP 


Matthew L. Devine, as president 
of Amphenol-Borg Electronics Cor- 
poration, Broadview, Ill. The firm’s 
products include deep pile fabrics 
used in footwear. 


Appointed... 


Theodore M. Sondey, as eastern 
divisional sales manager of Albert 
H. Weinbrenner Company, Mil- 
waukee. He will continue as New 
England representative with his 
headquarters at Wallingford, Conn. 

John F. Moe, as sales represen- 
tative for Bates Shoe Company, 
Webster, Mass., covering Michigan, 
Northern Indiana and Northern 
Ohio. He succeeds Bob Carson. 

Eugene F. Aspel, as sales repre- 
sentative for R. J. Potvin Shoe 
Company, Brockton, Mass., cover- 
ing the Illinois territory. 

Mel Gaylon, as sales representa- 
tive for the Hampton Corporation, 
Milwaukee, traveling Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. 

Howard Rosenblatt, as sales rep- 
resentative for Baby Deer Shoes, a 
division of the Trimfoot Company, 
Farmington, Mo. He will cover 
Pennsylvania and New York State, 
replacing Toby Cohen. Tom Walsh 
continues to cover the Greater New 


J. F. JOHNSON 
Retiring 


TIBOR E. TOTH 
With Winthrop 
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York and Philadelphia markets. 

Roy H. Feldmeier, as stylist for 
the Soft Pedals—Queen Quality 
division of International Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis. He will be respon- 
sible for design and styling of the 
Soft Pedals specialty line of make- 
up and stock shoes. 

Tibor E. Toth, as style depart- 
ment manager for Winthrop di- 
vision, International Shoe Company. 
He replaces Gordon Wilson, who 
resigned. 

Mark Coker, as sales representa- 
tive for the Roblee division of 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. He 
will cover Florida and parts of Ala- 
bama and Georgia, succeeding Jack 
Burkhardt. 

Vince Fischer, Jr., as sales repre- 
sentative for Roblee division of 
Brown Shoe Company, traveling 
Kentucky and parts of Indiana. The 
territory was formerly covered by 
Ray Karnes and I. L. Bunton. Mr. 
Fischer’s father has been with Rob- 
lee for 20 years, traveling Tennes- 
see, Northern Alabama and North- 
ern Georgia. 

Walter Fuller, as sales represen- 
tative for Texas Boot Company, 
Lebanon, Tenn., covering Idaho, 
Utah, the Dakotas, Montana and 
Wyoming. 

Burt Greenhouse, as sales repre- 
sentative for Texas Boot Company 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas City, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Northern 
Missouri. He succeeds Floyd Des- 
brow, who resigned because of ill 
health. 

Miss Cordelia Ware, as head of 
publicity in the New York office of 
Joyce, Inc., a subsidiary of United 
States Shoe Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, O. She replaces Miss Doris 
Secor, who moves to the home office 
but will travel to New York fre- 
quently. 

Mrs. Phyllis Keays, as fashion 
coordinator of Mishawaka Rubber 
Company, Inc., Mishawaka, Ind. 
She replaces Miss Julia Herron, 
who is joining a Chicago merchan- 
dising agency. 

Morton G. Wilcox, as director of 
personnel relations for Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, Endicott, 
N. Y. For nine years he has been 
employment and personnel man- 
ager. 

Henry J. Bersch, as plant super- 
intendent of Lucky Stride Shoes, 
Inc., Maysville, Ky. He succeeds 
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Paul DuPuy, who resigned. 

Clarence Feuer, as head of the 
real estate department of Butler’s 
Shoe Corporation, with offices in 
Atlanta. 

I. J. Goldzimer, as merchandise 
manager for teenage shoes, casuals, 
slippers and accessories at A. S. 
Beck Shoe Corporation, New York. 
He is a vice-president of Beck. 

Guy M. Mitchell, as_ regional 
representative of Beebe Rubber 
Company, Nashua, N. H., covering 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. He 
has been assistant sales manager 
for five years. 


Ralph L. Quinlan, as development 
manager of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company’s shoe products plant 
at Windsor, Vt. He succeeds Walter 
S. Edsall, named consultant to 
W. L. Hall, plant manager. 


Addison W. Closson, Jr., as an 
executive in the marketing, product 
development and sales divisions of 
Beckwith-Arden, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass. 


Charles Mowery, as shoe indus- 
try agent in the St. Louis area for 
Bonded Fibers, Inc., Buena Vista, 
Va. 


George M. Humphries, as sales 
representative for the Upper Leather 
division of Armour Leather Com- 
pany, Chicago, covering the South- 
east, a new territory. His headquar- 
ters is in Nashville, Tenn. 

Frank Thornton, as head of qual- 
ity control at the Dover-Foxcroft, 
Me., tannery of Beggs & Cobb, 
Inc., upper leather tanners. He re- 
turns to Beggs & Cobb after two 
years’ absence. 


Retiring... 


Arthur W. Huber, from Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
after 49 years. In the era of man- 
ual billing prior to 1935, he was 
known as the “fastest biller on 
Washington Avenue” (where ISCO 
offices are located). Mr. Huber will 
live in O’Fallon, Mo. 

J. F. Johnson, as salesman for the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, 
Peabody, Mass., covering New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Mary- 
land. He began his career in 1914 
with the Ashland Leather Company, 
an A. C. Lawrence associate. After 
World War I he returned to Law- 
rence and joined the sales staff. He 
lives in Havertown, Pa. 





NEW... For Indoors or Out! 


BUILT-IN SUPPORT * EXTRA TOE-ROOM 
CREPE WEDGE SOLE » GLOVE LEATHER 





FF vihis. $6.40 








BUILT-UP ARCH 





Retail $10.95 


Complete comfort and luxurious foot freedom . . . a brand new concept 
in casual wear for indoors or outside. Built-up arch gives a firm lift . . . 
special last affords extra toe-room. Rich, soft glove leather, quality 
craftsmanship. Sizes 6 to 15, A to EE. Natural, Brown and Black. In 
stock for immediate delivery. Order today. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Illinois 
3223 E. 46th St., Los Angeles, California 





THIS MONTH 


Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., 
Summer Shoe Show, Hotels Carlton 
House and Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh 

February 7-10 

Mid-Season Shoe Fashion Week, Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Assn., National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

February 14-17 


MARCH 


Michigan Shoe Travelers Club, Summer 
Shoe Fair, Hotel Statler-Hilton, De 
troit ...March 13-15 


APRIL 


Advance Fall Shoe Market Week, New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
Hotels Statler-Hilton and Sheraton- 
Plaza, Bostor April 3-6 

Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., Fa!! 

Show, Dinkler Plaza, Henry 
Peachtree on Peachtree, and 
nont Hotels, Atlanta Apri! 24-27 

Mountain States Shoe Travelers Assn., 

Fall Shoe Show, Albany Hotel 
Denver April 24-27 


MAY 


Shoe Market of America, St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn., Hotels Sher 
aton - Jefferson, Statler- Hilton and 
Lennox and St. Louis Merchandise 
Mart . Louis May 1-4 
Popular Price Shoe Show of America, 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
and National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Store New Yorker and Sheraton-At- 
lantic Hotels and New York Trade 
Show Building, New York ... May 1-5 
Tanners’ Council of America, Spring 
Meeting, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. ...May 2-4 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., 
Fall Shoe Fair, Adolphus, Baker, 
Southland and Statler-Hilton Hotels 
Dallas ° - May 8-1] 
North American Factory Management 
Conference and Shoe Machinery 
Show, National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
of Canada, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 


Over and Over Again Laconiansare | pccirecn Shes travelste Assn bee, 


° f° . ° Fall Shoe Show, Hotels Carlton House 
retailers’ first choice for moderate priced tots-to-teens shoes. and Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh..May 15-18 
Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Fall Shoe 
— ’ Ss ow, rker H , 8 ae Le 15-18 
That's ‘cause they're geared to help you get a big share of the \ ee ee wd 
big, getting-bigger-all-the-time tots-to-teens market with: — 





VOLUME PRICES — help you make the most of mass middle market! 


QUALITY CONSTRUCTION — all the important value features of shoes selling at $2.00 Arthur F. Brown, a prominent 
and $3.00 more! | figure in the shoe advertising field, 


COMPLETE COVERAGE — every important shoe in every important age group — | has been elected secretary of the 
in stock! | Advertising Club of Boston. Mr. 
PROMOTION PACKED — pre-sold consistently in national magazines since 1946! Brown is president and treasurer 


RETAIL AIDS — to hel tell the L i t ! - 
o help you te e —— story ” your customers | of Reilly, Brown & Tapply, Inc. 
SUPER SERVICE — 24-hour super-speed in-stock service! ce ‘ . ‘ 
The firm’s clients include Ripple 


FASHION FIRSTS — first with the fashions that mean the most! : . 
Sole Corporation, Beebe Rubber 


See us during Shoe Fashion Week, Feb. 14-17, | Company, Quinn & Delbert, P. W. 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, Suite 7 F-G-H. Minor, ebawe-Mee, Allied Kid 


Laconian Shoes Corporation Laconia, New Hampshire Company and others. 
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Where to Buy 








JOBS 


JOBS 


JOBS 








Highest Prices Paid 
Complete Shoe Stocks 





IRVIN RUBIN The House of Jobs 


Men's, Women's and Children's 


For Quick Action, write, wire or phone collect 


80-82 READE STREET, N.Y.C. 7, N. Y. 
Barclay 7-7887-8 


Will Buy Your Close Outs 
Short Leases Assumed 











New Zealand Firm Licensed 
To Make Evans’ Casual Line 

WAKEF 
of men’s casuals made here by L. B. 
Evans’ Son Company is now being 
made also in New Zealand. M. 
O’Brien & Company, Ltd., of Christ- 
church, has been licensed to manu- 
facture the shoes and distribute 
them in a territory comprising New 
Zealand and Australia. 

“In making a test of their domes- 
tic market as well as in Australia,” 
reports Harvey B. Evans, president 
of the local firm, “O’Brien & Com- 
pany has found a wide-open market 
with a tremendous demand for this 
type of footwear. They have advised 
us that at a recent shoe fair they 
could have sold in excess of 50,000 
pairs had they been able to accept 
such business.” 


Spring Hosiery Catalog 

THE spring-summer catalog of 
Trimfit Hosiery Company, Empire 
State Building, New York, is being 
offered to the trade. In addition to 
lines for women, children and in- 
fants, the book contains a new sec- 
tion with a line of boys’ and young 
men’s fancies and staples featuring 
Ban-Lon, orlon blends, stretch ny- 
lon and cottons. New fashion colors 
are emphasized, notably olive and 
gold burnished tones in a new color 
group. 

For the distaff side, the catalog 
illustrates a line of bobby socks 
and novelties. New fashion hues in 
cottons, stretch nylons and orlon 
blends, color-coordinated with 
sportswear manufacturers, are also 
shown. 
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BOX HANDLERS 





You LONG ARM* 


Reach 
High Shelves 


Easier 


Quicker and safer than 
by any other th 
Long Arms handle the 
full boxes right side up; 
empties upside down. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Long Arms with handles 24"', 36"", 48", 60"', $3.50; 
72", $4.50. Postage prepaid in USA. Specify 
handle length desired and if for men's or women's 
boxes. Your jobber or 


CARL BEEMAN 
Cedar Heights Rd. Stamford, Conn. 


CLEANER 














Patented 











CLEANER 


Don't Paint 
Suede Shoes 
. . . Clean Them! 
IT STICK 
The Perfect Suede 
Dry Cleaner 
Profitably Priced! 
Sample Color Chart 
on request. 
Distributor Franchises 
Available 


IT SHOE POLISH PRODUCTS INC. 


111 N. Greene Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 

















A. C. Smith Leaves Box Firm 


BROCKTON, MASS. — Alfred C. 
Smith, associated for nine years 
with M. B. Claff & Sons, Inc., in an 
executive capacity, has re- 
signed. 

Mr. Smith, whose home is in Sci- 
tuate, Mass., will announce his fu- 
ture plans at a later date. Prior to 
joining Claff, manufacturers of 
shoe cartons, he spent 15 years with 


sales 





You can depend on 
WEIL for your best 
buys in Jobs and cur- 
rent Cancellations. 


WEIL always has 
big stocks of quality 
Branded Footwear 
direct from famous 
brand factories, At 
a Price. 


“While in town see Weil” 


Quality shoes since "32 


M. K. WEIL 
Shoe Company 


1215 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


For Over 43 Years 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 
STORES 


Quality Brands Lowest Prices 


Largest Stocks lll Price Ranges 


Fine Fachuene 
MOSINGER -COHN 


1235 Washington, St Lovis 3, Mo 














another carton manufacturing firm, 
the Frank C. Meyer Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Succeeding Mr. Smith as Claff’s 
sales manager is Hugh J. O’Brien, 
Jr., who joined the firm two months 
ago after many years in the packag- 
ing field. 





e Obituaries 


EMIL H. KLICK, secretary and 
treasurer of Tobin-Hamilton Com- 
pany, Inc., St. Louis, died of natu- 
ral causes January 4 at the age of 
74. In addition to his widow, 
Edna, survivors include E. Louis 
Klick, president of Tobin-Hamil- 
ton; Robert Klick, the company’s 
executive vice-president; and Wal- 
ter Klick of Klick’s Shoes, Brent- 
wood Square Shopping Center, St. 
Louis County. 


FRED G. SEYMOUR, 67, retired 
sales promotion manager of Peters 
division, International Shoe Com- 
pany, died in St. Louis January 13 
following a long illness. Mr. Sey- 
mour retired in 1957 after 45 years 
with International. He was a past 
president of the firm’s Progress 
Club and had been active in civic 
affairs, fund drives and war bond 
drives. Survivors include his 
widow, Amanda; a son, Fred, Jr.; 
two brothers and two sisters. 


SAM PRICE, 65, western sales 
manager for Paramount Footwear 
Company and Shapiro & Silverstein 
Footwear Company, Inc., died re- 
cently at his Chicago home. His 
widow, Ella; a daughter, three 
grandchildren and a brother sur- 
vive. 


DOMINIC (NICK) PAGLIUCA, 
51, owner of several Tucson, Ariz., 
shoe stores, was shot and killed 
January 7 by a deputy county sher- 
iff firing at an escaped prisoner. 
Mr. Pagliuca, an innocent bystand- 
er, reportedly was hidden behind a 
hedge when a bullet fired into a 
lawn ricochetted and struck him 
near the heart. The shoe dealer 
was prominent in civic affairs and 
was well known for his charity 
work. 


JOHN W. RYCROFT, 64, gen- 
eral manager of the Frank Brooks 
Shoe Store of Macon and Warner 
Robins, Ga., since 1955, died Janu- 
ary 16 after undergoing surgery. 


He was in the shoe business since 
1917. 


HARRY C. KAPLAN, 86, founder 
and for many years proprietor of 
the Economy Shoe Store in Hous- 
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ton, Tex., died January 1. He 
started the store in 1914, then sold 
it and retired about 18 years ago. 


JULIUS J. GUGENHEIM, a for- 
mer salesman and manager for Kin- 
ney and Endicott Johnson stores in 
Syracuse, N. Y., died in that city 
recently. 


LOUIS G. DASCOULIAS, 62, pro- 
prietor of the Penacook (N. H.) 
Shoe Store, died January 9. A na- 
tive of Greece, he had come to this 
country 45 years ago. 


WALTER J. BLUM, 69, a veteran 
shoe retailer, died January 11 of a 
heart attack in Orlando, Fla. He 
had retired four years ago from 
the Blum Shoe Store, Dansville, 
Ni... 


ROLAND H. BACHMANN, 48, 
owner of Jonbachs Shoe Store, Las 
Vegas, Nev., died recently in a 
local hospital. 


GILBERT H. WINEGAR, 57, su- 
perintendent of Shoe Corporation 
of America, Columbus, O., died 
January 3. Surviving are his widow, 
Lucille, and two brothers, Walter 
and James. 


HARDING P. MUDGE, 72, re- 
tired president of Donnell & 
Mudge, Inc., Salem, Mass., leather 
tanners, died January 6 in a Lynn, 
Mass., hospital. He was a native 
of Sterling, Kan., but had made his 
home in Swampscott, Mass., for 38 
years. Surviving are his widow, 
Anne; and three daughters, Mrs. 
Oscar A. Noyes, Mrs. Albert D. 
Bush and Mrs. John T. Wallace. 


ELLIS GORDON, 88, founder 
and president of Ellis Gordon & 
Sons, cut sole firm, died January 3 
in Boston. Surviving are his two 
sons, Simeon L. and William E., 
and two sisters, Augusta Gordon 
and Mrs. Sarah Lewis. 


MRS. ABE E. TOBER, 74, wife 
of the board chairman of Tober- 
Saifer Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, died January 8 
after a long illness. Survivors in- 
clude a long list of shoe industry 
people, among whom are her three 


sons, Harold E. and Lester V., 
president and vice-president of 
Tober-Saifer, and Irwin, president 
of Crown Footwear, Inc. Two 
daughters also survive. 


Letters... 


Profit in Comfort 
Editor: 

A note to express appreciation for 
your December 15 issue concentrated on 
“Feature Shoes.” 

The shoe retailer who has recognized 
the importance of these types of shoes in 
his store will confess that this “specialty 
department” in his overall operation re- 
sults in more profit to him than most 
other lines that he carries. A program 
based on selling the customer a pair of 
fashion shoes for social necessity and a 
pair of shoes for working and walking 
necessity can indeed be most profitable. 

Fashion is fine. It is only right that 
a person should look his or her best dur- 
ing social occasions. Those retailers who 
realize also that comfort is always in 
style and are handling shoes for that 
purpose have that much more to offer 
the shoe consumer, thus increasing the 
potential percentages of their (the cus- 
tomer’s) returning to the store for re- 
peat business. 

ROBERT D. ALLARD 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

MILLER SHOE CO., INC. 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Time to Change Store Name? 
Editor: 


Congratulations to you on the many 
fine articles appearing in the December 
15 issue of Boot AND SHOE REcoRDER 


(the Feature Shoes issue). Makes me 
realize more and more that it is high 
time to change the name of my place (a 
name which was hung on when we did 
work in braces and supports in con- 
junction with shoes). 

I think it would be a fine gesture if 
I could furnish the podiatrists and ortho- 
pedic men of this town with a copy of 
this issue. Would it be possible for me 
to obtain about 12 or 15 extra copies? 
I would appreciate it very much. 

I have subscribed to your magazine 
for a long time and can honestly say 
that I like it very much. Your Mr. Wil- 
liam Rossi has written so many fine ar- 
ticles in it along with some of the others. 

R. F. KEILEN 
KEILEN’S ORTHOPEDIC SHOP 
FLINT, MICH. 


® Flint’s podiatrists and orthopedic spe- 
cialists will get their copies. Twenty 
Recorpers have been sent to Mr. Keilen. 


—Ed. 
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Wanted to Purchase 











TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 


We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 
TOPPS SHOE STORE 


4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. 


Phone or Wire Collect 


UNion 3-6413 











BARIS BUYS for CASH 
Quick decision on your offers of discontinued and 
surplus men's, women's and children's shoes. 
Also complete stores considered 
GANOELLATION ‘SHOES Jobe la Flee Shoes From Flas Searces Slece 1931 


19-81 Reade St. © New York 7, WY. © Tet: WOrth 2.5180 


BARI 


Quick Cash for 
' quality shoes, complete 
surpluses or closeouts 
from manufacturer 
or retailer. 
DD Quality shoes since 1932 


M. K. WEIL 
Shoe Company 


1215 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
PACE. 1-4898 CE. 1-3762 











WE PAY MORE fo-ause WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Mex 1. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe 1-9630 














‘di SURPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 


Write or wire for fast ae 
tien . . . quality men’s, 
women's and children’s shoes. 


i ay OY ee FOR OVER 43 YEARS 


MOSINGER-COHN 


MA 1-3663 








B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WE BUY CLOSE OUTS € 

COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS A 

Phone or wire LEASES ASSUMED S 
collect 

YOUR NAME PROTECTED 


B. & R. SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 








WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlaut 65-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 




















KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 


CLOSE OUTS COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 
Buyer available within 24 hours after contact 
KELLY SALES INC. 


1139-41 South Jefferson 


Chicago, Illinois 
Phone or Wire Collect 


Wabash 2-3797 
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GAFFIN SHOES 


ine, ¢ 88 3-7290 
146 DUANE $T., %. V.¢ 





Classified and Want Ads 








SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 

















States. Reply to— 





WANTED 
TRAVEL EXPERIENCED REPRESENTATIVE 


To carry our Nationally Advertised, In-Stock Line of 
Jet, Western and Sporting Boots in South Atlantic 


JOHN A. FRYE SHOE CO.., INC. 


Chestnut and Pleasant Streets, Marlboro, Massachusetts 





LINE OF SPECIALTY SHOES, WITH 
NATIONAL REPUTATION, 
signed and created by Antioch ollege, _in- 
terested in experienced representation, Mid 
western, Southeastern and Southwestern terri 
tories Excellent a A crggay for developing 

sideline business. 
O. Box 84, Manchester, N. I 





SALESMEN WANTED: Feature Shoe Line, 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s; established ter- 


ritory. Also trainees for Franchise Store Man- 


agers. For details write: SALES MANAGER, 
Foot-so-Port Shoe Co., Forest and Westover, 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


sal de- 


NTIOCH SHOE 
I. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Complete Line of Children's Shoes. 
Pre-Welts, CEMENTS and BON 
Welts. Sizes | Infants’ to 3 Misses’. 
Territories open: Ky., Indiana, 
Ohio, Okla., Texas, lowa, Kans. 
and Mo. Reply with details, ref- 
erences. 


M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 


Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West Féwey New York City 
Tel. Beekman 3-0141-2 











TOP DOLLAR! 


FOR YOUR ODDS AND ENDS, CLOSEOUTS 
OR COMPLETE STOCKS 


EDDY SHOE COMPANY 
ALWAYS RELIABLE | 
182 No. 4th st. Phil. 6, Pa 
Phone: WA 5-9533—WA 58-9027 














STORE FOR RENT 








THE KEPNER-SCOTT SHOE CO., Inc., Orwigsburg, Po. 


1200 SQUARE FEET IN BENNINGTON, 
VERMONT Shopping Block next to A & r 
Supermarket. Block also contains women’s and 
children’s apparel shop. Recent redecoration, 
complete with shelving. Shoe store established 
over 50 years. New front for a this 
year. Write Drysde ale’s, Bennington, Vermont. 














SIDELINE SALESMAN WTD. 





SIDELINE SALESMAN WTD. 











NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 


The greatest name in aerosols wants sales represent- 
atives for exclusive territory assigned. Most com- 
plete Line of Shoe Store Products on the market. 
[ Beautifully labeled, Popular Priced, good commis- 


sions with sales incentive plan. 


Write: Earl J. Witt, Sales Director, GARD INDUSTRIES, 1739 Harding Road, Northfield, Illinois 











DISPLAY 








Cameron Company Displays 


500 Echo Lane, Glenview, Illinois 


New and originals in plastics and displays 
"To the man who cares about 
his windows" 


Let us re-do your windows 
Send for one of our experts 


JACK CAMERON, PAUL HAMLIN 
JACK LEAMERO, JR.. GUY MALLOY 














AGENTS WANTED 


SIDELINE SALESMEN WANTED: 
STAPLE LINE OF POPULAR PRICED 
MEN’S SHOES out of stock, featuring Army 
and Navy Type Oxford. Well known and long 
established manufacturer. Several territories 
available. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Reply to Box 669, Boor ann SxHor ReEcorper, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 





ASSISTANT UPPER LEATHER BUYER: 
for Shoe Factory in Maryland. Prefer young 
man with technical training and some practical 
experience in handling Side Leather and Splits. 
State complete details and desired salary in first 
letter. Reply to Box 667, Boor anno SHoe 
Recorper, Chestnut and 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. 








Manufacturers’ SALES-AGENTS 


with large following of loyal customers 
over the past twenty-five years . . . in 
Metropolitan New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey . . have opening for a 
strong line of popular priced 


BOYS' SHOES 


to be sold to retail trade in volume. 

Commission basis only. 

Reply to Box 668, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





PAY OFF / 


Selected to fit 
your needs! 
Ideas that will 
help you get 
real results! 











FOR SALE: FAMILY SHOE STORE in 
Northern New o~ Modern. Clean Stock. 
Excellent Lease. Good net profit. Must sell. 
Reasonable. Reply to Box 670, Boor aNnp 
Snore Rec ongen, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your news- 


paper ed clipping service and special 
short term trial offer. 


Name..... 


Company. 











FAMILY SHOE STORE, SHOPPING 
CENTER, AURORA, COLORADO, $45,000 
volume in 1958. Nationally advertised brands. 
For details write: Keith Cummings, 348 
Main Street, Longmont, Colorado. 








VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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This index is published as a convenience. No liability is assumed for errors or omissions. 
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February !, 1960 


in NEW YORK CITY 


BEST 


The completely re-decorated 
Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel has the 
perfect location plus special 
conveniences just for you! 


Now that the Sheraton-Atlantic has 
completed a vast re-decorating pro- 
gram, it’s more of a “buy” than ever! 
The location is perfect for you—in the 
heart of the market, close to Penn 
Station, with all subways and buses 
at the door. 1400 rooms (1,000 of 
them air-conditioned), all with bath, 
radio, TV. All this plus these special 
services: all sample rooms completely 
re-decorated, free clothing racks, ad- 
vance listings on lobby bulletin boards. 
It’s your hotel! Write for buyers’ rates. 
MEMBER OF DINERS’ CLUB 


@) HERATON: 
AXTLANTIC 
Hore. 


Broadway at 34th St., New York City 
Across the street from the Marbridge Building 








fatit 


Beauty /| 


Treatment for Leather 


It’s the finishing touch that adds sales punch to your shoe line and the surest source for 
that touch is your United Finishing Specialist. 


Through him, United gives you the industry’s largest selection of formulations, plus a 
special group of finishing chemists who continually explore new ways to help you cut 
costs and improve appearance. DURALENE® finishes, for example, have provided radical 
improvements in leather “‘beauty”’ treatment. 


You can save real money when you tap this United know-how. Let the United Finishing 
Specialist show you how the right finishing touch can be both a beauty — and profit — 
treatment for your shoe line. DURALENE.and other United Finishes are products of 

B. B. Chemical Co., and distributed by United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 140 Federal 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
JAJnited. 


FINISHES 


PRODUCTS OF B.B. CHEMICAL CO. 


THE UBM caTALoG ... YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR QUALITY SHOEMAKING SUPPLIES 





A Quality powdie 
certified and a 
d vinyl fabric | | 
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Company 
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vinyt neopolitan straw 
by 
federan 





Sees. for the whdie farnty ./.~. for 
gress and piay, finikred im luxtiriousty 
ceelstic federan grting ©... of im ary 
of federan’s hardtomely embossed 
features 3". Selb hette: ... 4 because 
they ARE better! 

féderaty’s *igh standards of quafity in 
maqulactte .. 

federan’s Sicse.atiertion to color and 
stylme trends... 

federan’s ambitrous progcént.of whole- 
Sai@ and retal. seles assistance... 4 
makes the overwheiming difference! 


DON'T compcomisé with quality! . ... 


DO get your 
Federaqd samples and details, today 


patterns and colors 
created by RAYMOND LOEWY 


FEDER ' 
a TEXTRON company 686 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 








They're the Most in Boys’ Shoes io. 





Gerberichs appeal to more boys because 
they’re styled right by age groups: Youths 
814-12-3, Boys 1-6, Big Boys 614-11. 
Each size run has its own complete style 
program. That’s why Gerberichs are 
America’s Most Popular Boys’ Shoes, 
why Gerberich dealers show such impres- 




















sive sales figures. 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY « mount Joy, PENNSYLVANIA 
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